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The Editor's Page 


Just how far back in time the 
mystery tale goes is a moot question, 
and the question of how far back 
the tale wherein a mystery is solved 
by the use of reason, rather than 
magic, divination, etc., is also open. 
In the Roman Catholic Bibles, the 
Book of Daniel contains two epi- 
sodes which make very respectable 
detective stories: ‘‘Bel and the Drag- 
on” and “Susanna”. Anglicans and 
Protestants can find both in the 
Apocrypha section of the various 
English translations, and both the 
King James andthe Revised Standard 
editions are available either separ- 
ately or in “complete” single volume 
editions of the Bible. 

However, these two stories, so far 
as we know, were not written as 
fiction or understood by their readers 
to be fiction. Justly, then, we must 
come far forward in time from those 
days, to the 19th century to be exact, 
to find the beginnings of what we 
now consider ‘the detective story, 
wherein a fictional character solves 
a fictional mystery through the use 
of inductive and deductive reasoning 
-ratiocination, as this operation was 
called in the early 19th century. Such 
a story might indeed include thrilling 
events and action, but in no way 
does the solution of the mystery de- 
depend upon action. The detective 
character may need to take steps in 
order to achieve justice, but physical 
action derives from the solution ofthe 
mystery; he has arrived at this solu- 


tion either from a combination of 
observing the crucial premesis and 
listening to reports, or reading them, 
or may have reasoned out the solu- 
tion on the basis of these alone, with- 
out ever having stirred from his chair 
or whatever. 

The date to remember is April 
1841 (in those days, magazines were 
not dated ahead), andthe publication 
to honor is GRAHAM’S MAGA- 
ZINE, published in Phila. It was here 
that readers saw The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, by an author who was 
already well known to followers of 
magazines: Edgar Allan Poe. This 
was the first of threetales ofratiocina- 
tion, devolving about a character 
named C. Auguste Dupin, whom 
Ellery Queen justly honors as “the 
world’s first fictional detective in a 
modern sense.” A little more than a 
year and a half later, the second 
Dupin tale appeared as a three-part 
serial in THE LADIES’ COM- 
PANION: November and December 
1842, and January 1843. The final 
story appeared late in 1844, in THE 
GIFT; this was The Purloined Letter. 
An examination of the three tales 
would do no harm, since I want to 
explore the range of Poe’s inventions 
in the detective story. (I shall be us- 
ing the 1927, Walter J. Black edition 
of The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
in one volume which runs to 
933 pages, double columns, andcon- 
tains all of Poe’s works that most 
readers will want; not being an ex- 


pert on EAP, I have heard nothing 
of difficulties with varying texts, as 
one finds in the Sherlock Holmes 
stories at times; paége numbers will 
refer to this W. J. Black edition of 
Poe. 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
starts at about one third of the way 
down from the top of page 78; this 
page, page 79, and the outside 
column of 79, down to the last six 
lines, are devoted to an introductory 
essay on analysis. Some sort of in- 
troductory material preceding what 
can properly be called the start of a 
story was common apparatus for 
19th century authors, and I was 
about to say that it was very common 
with Poe, when my Guardian Angel 
flashed a warning signal and I 
paused to look through the stories. 
To my astonishment, because it is 
many years since I have read much 
of EAP, I find that most of his stories 
(as opposed to pieces which aresome- 
times included among the “‘tales”’ but 
are little more than essays or whim- 
sies, etc.) either start at once, or 
start with no more than a paragraph 
or two of introduction. This prelimi- 
nary essay, then, is unusual for Poe; 
whether he employed it for his own 
benefit--feeling his way, as it were, in 
a new type of story; whether he felt 
that the reader needed this introduc- 
tion in order to comprehend or sym- 
pathize with what the author was 
doing; or whether it represents a com- 
bination of the two previous 
suggestions is something I'll gladly 
leave to the experts. Having read it 
with care, I can assure you that 
today’s reader does not need it at 
all. There is nothing in it that is not 
accomplished better in the course of 
the story, once the story starts. The 
introduction ends with this briefpara- 
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graph: ‘The narrative which follows 
will appear to the reader somewhat 
in the light of a commentary upon 
the propositions just advanced.” 


Now the story begins, with the 
introduction of Monsier C. Auguste 
Dupin. “This young gentleman was 
of an excellent, indeed ofan illustrious 
family, but, by a variety of untoward 
events, had been reduced to such 
poverty that the energy of his char- 
acter succumbed beneath it, and he 
ceased to bestir himself in the world, 
or to care for the retrieval of his 
“fortunes.’’ Our narrator meets Dupin 
in an obscure library where both are 
in search of the same ‘‘very rare 
and very remarkable” volume. They 
find they are kindred souls in a 
sufficient number of ways so that 
they decide to share quarters, so 
long as our narrator stays in 
Paris. ‘ . and as my worldy cir- 
cumstances were somewhat less em- 
barrassed than his own, I was 
permitted to be at the expense of 
renting and furnishing in a style 
which suited the rather fantastic 
gloom of our common temper, a 
time-eaten and grotesque mansion, 
long deserted through superstitions 
into which we did not inquire, and 
tottering to its fall in a retired and 
desolate portion of the Faubourg St. 
Germain.” ~ 

We see at once that the world’s 
first private detective is an unusual 
person of unusual tastes and temper- 
ament; with Poe, it could hardly be 
otherwise. ‘‘Had the routine of our 
life at this place been known to the 
world, we should have been regarded 
as madmen—although perhaps mad- 
men of a harmless nature.”” My own 
feeling is that this represents more of 
the author’s characteristic gestures-- 
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what, for Poe was a routine manner 
of describing an intelligent and edu- 
cated gentleman with whom he hoped 
to capture the readers’ attention--than 
carefully thought-out harmony be 
tween story and character. The pair 
only leave their quarters at night, 
while “At the first dawn of the 
morning we closed all the massy 
shutters of our old building; lighted 
a couple of tapers which, strongly 
perfumed, threw out only the 
ghastliest and feeblest of rays. By 
the aid of these we then busied our 
souls in dreams—reading, writing, or 
conversing, until warned by theclock 
of the advent of the true Darkness. 
Then we sallied forth into the streets 

. seeking, amid the wild lights 
and shadows of the populous city, 
that infinity of mental excitment 
which observation can afford.” (Ap- 
parently, this was before eyestrain 
was invented! ) 

Nonetheless, for all the fact that 
the original portrait of Dupin is over- 
done (and later must be modified in 
order to allow him to accomplish 
what he must accomplish), this very 
opening had tremendous influence 
upon subsequent authors of detective 
fiction. Sherlock Holmes, Father 
Brown, Hercule Poirot, Philo Vance, 
Sir Henry Merrivale, and Nero 
Wolfe—to list but a few--are all, to one 
degree or another, bizarre characters. 
(Poe would have italicized the word. ) 
And Dr. Doyle found that he had to 
modify a great deal of the description 
of Sherlock Holmes’ limitations, as 
well as some of his habits—as pre- 
sented in A Study in Scarlet-in order 
to fit in to later stories. 

Poe does not go on too long about 
the weird living style of the narrator 
and Dupin, but at the bottom ofpage 

(Turn to page 121) 
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The Woman 
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(author of The Inn of Terror) 


"YOU SAY THAT ALL THE TALES of Corsican vendettas 
are just the same old story over again,'' Gobert, a retired sea captain, 
remarked to his friend Captain Michael. ''Well, you're wrong. I know 
one story that is so terrible that it makes all the others seem mere child's 
play. It even sent a chill up my hardened spine." 


She was no longer gay and laughing, but pale and 


stiff-necked. Angeluccia Girgenti, the lady with the velvet 
collar, had been guillotined... 





Copyright 1929 by the Popular Fiction Publishing Company 
for WEIRD TALES, October; no record of copyright renewal. 
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My thanks to Roy Hunter, who pointed out the error made when we 
ran Mr. Leroux’s earlier story, listed above, and stated that he was also 
author of at least one novel where Sherlock Holmes meets Arsene Lupin: 
Maurice Leblanc was the author. GASTON LEROUX (1868-1927) is 
still best known for his weird novel, The Phantom of the Opera wherein 
Lon Chaney Sr. presented an unforgettable performance. In 1929/30, 
WEIRD TALES published a number ofeerie mystery tales by Mr. Leroux, 
all told by the circle of characters you meet in these stories. There were 
five of these translated and published in WT, but whether this was the 
entire series, I have no idea. Later (December 1931, January/February 
1932), a three-part serial, The Haunted Chair appeared, but while notable 
for gallic wit and some mysterious-seeming events, this did not have the 
impact of the short stories. 
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"Yes ?'' Michael was skeptical. His was the skepticism of a man who, 
believing to have known the most thrilling adventures, does not take 
stock in other men's tales. ''Yes,'' he went on, "another case of a couple 
of bullets in the back, I suppose. But go ahead, let's hear it. We haven't 
anything better to do.'' 

With this last shot, he ordered another round of drinks, and the party 
of old sea-dogs, who gathered every evening in the Cafe of the Sea at 
Toulon to spin their yarns, settled themselves to listen. 

"First of all,'' Gobert began, ''my, story hasn't anything to do with 
guns. And secondly, you've never heard of a Corsican vendetta like 
mine unless, of course, you happened to have been at Bonifacio about 
thirty years ago, as I was. In that case you would have had your fill 
of the story because the whole town was agog with it." 

He looked around inquiringly, but none of the men present had ever 
touched at Bonifacio during their many voyages. 

Well, I'm not surprized,'' Gobert went on. ''It's not a port of im- 
portance, but it is one of the most picturesque towns in Corsica. You've 
all seen it, probably, on your way to the Orient. A lovely spot with its 
old fortress, the turreted battlements, and time stained walls. The fortress 
juts out over the crags like an eagle's nest .. . "' 

"Lay off the descriptions and give us the story,'' the others exclaimed 
impatiently. 

“All right, here it is. 1 was in command of a small destroyer forming 
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part of the squadron escorting the secretary of the navy on a tour of 
inspection in Corsica. At that time they were considering the fortification 
of several ports. In fact, they even thought for a while of turning Porto- 
Vecchio, which is as large as Brest, into a regular naval base. 

"The secretary of the navy went first to Calvi and Bastia, from where 
we returned to Ajaccio to wait for him while he crossed the island by 
train, passing by Vizzavona, where he was met with great ceremony by 
a delegation of bandits who had lett the wilds of the interior that very 
morning to present their respects to him. 

"The famous Bella Coscia, himself, commanded the squad that fired 
the salute. The secretary of the navy was much impressed with his im- 
posing bearing, his rifle whose carved stock had (a nick in it for every 
man he had killed, and his famous knife—the dagger given to him by 
Edmond About with the request never to leave it in the wound!" 

"There you are, the same old stories,'' Captain Michael interrupted 
peevishly. "Just a lot of old wives' tales." 

"You're right, old chap; these are just stories, but if you hold your 
horses, you'll hear something more important. 

"We left Ajaccio and arrived in Bonifacio at night. The larger ships 
continued to Porto-Vecchio, but I was among those detailed to escort the 
sceretary ashore. It was a gala night, of course. A big dinner was fol- 
lowed by a grand reception at the town-hall. 

Bonifacio, situated as it was opposite Magdalena, wanted fortifications 
and its citizens had turned out in great style to make a good impression. 
They produced the best of everything they had— flowers, finery, and 
beautiful women, and you know how beautiful Corsican women can be! 
At dinner there were some striking beauties and I remarked about it 
enthusiastically to my neighbor, Pietro Santo, a charming fellow of a 
frank, good-natured appearance, who was then town clerk. 

"Wait until you have seen the woman with the velvet collar,’ he said 
seriously in answer to my remark. 

"Is she more beautiful than these ?' I asked with a smile. 

"'Yes,' he replied without smiling, 'yes, she is more beautiful, but it 
is not the same kind of beauty .. . ' 

In the meantime our conversation drifted to the customs of 
the country. My head was still ringing with all the brigand stories I had 
just been hearing from my comrades, on their return from escorting the 
secretary to Vizzavona, and their account of the spectacular reception by 
Bella Coscia had seemed to me like a scene from a musical comedy. I 
thought it was rather polite on my part to doubt the dangerous char- 
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acter of these outlaws. After all, Corsica was as civilized as certain parts 
of France itself at that time. 

"Fhe custom of vendetta,' Santo explained to me after I had spoken, 
‘continues to be a part of the code of honor here in the same way that 
dueling is with you. Your revenge accomplished, you automatically find 
yourself an outlaw. But what can be done about it? It's too bad, of 
course, but we have to put we have to put up with existing facts. I my- 
self am an easy-going man. I wasbroughtup in an antique dealer's shop 
and I'm sorry to see how savage some of my compatriots still can be 
when theit family honor, as they call it, is in danger.' 

"You surprize me,' I exclaimed, pointing out to him the jolly, good- 
natured faces around the banquet table. 

"He shook his head. ‘Don't trust them,' he warned, and his face grew 
dark; 'a laugh changes very quickly to a diabolical grin on their lips. 
All these dark eyes are sparkling with frankness and merriment tonight. 
Tomorrow they may flash black with thoughts of hate and revenge. 
And all those slender, delicate hands clasping each other in good fellow- 
ship never cease toying with hidden arms.' 

''T thought those customs had died out in the cities and only existed 
in the little villages of the interior,’ I said. 

"The first husband of the lady with the velvet collar was mayor of 
Bonitacio, sir.' 

"T did not understand the allusion and was on the verge of asking for 
an explanation of this somewhat enigmatical remark when I was stopped 
by a call for silence. The speeches were about to begin. At their conclu- 
sion we withdrew to the drawing-room, and it was there that I first saw 
the woman with the velvet collar. Nor did I need Pietro Santo to point 
her out to me. There was no mistaking that strange funereal beauty and 
the velvet ribbon, which circled the base of her neck making a wide, 
black strip against the whiteness of her skin. This velvet collar was worn 
very low at the rise of theshouldersand emphasized her long and slender 
neck. She carried her head very proudly, always holding it in a straight, 
upright position. Her face was classic in its beauty but so pale that one 
would have believed it chiseled in marble had it not been for two flashing 
eyes of strange brilliancy. 

"As she passed through the room they all bowed to her with lowered 
eyes and I caught a general atmosphere of fear and instinctive recoil 
which roused my curiosity to full pitch. Her beautiful body was draped 
in black velvet and as she came forward, slipping in and out of the 
crowd, with her proud head and tragically pale face, I had the impression 
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of seeing the dignified ghost of some deadand martyred queen. When she 
had gone, I turned to my new friend and voiced my feelings about this 
uncanny woman. 

''There is nothing strange about that,’ he answered seriously. ‘She 
was guillotined !' 

"I looked at him in astonishment. 'What do you mean?’ I stam- 
mered. 

“But he could not answer me immediately. The 'woman with the 
velvet band', having greeted the secretary of the navy, came down the 
room toward us, stopped and held out her hand to my friend. 

"'Good evening, Pietro Santo,’ she said, and I noticed that her head 
never moved from its rigid position. 

"Ile mumbled something and bowed, and she went on. All the eyes 
in the room were focused on her and a deep silence had fallen. I noticed 
then that she was escorted by a handsome, well-built fellow of about 
thirty. His face had the tine profile often found on old Greek coins. These 
delicate features are frequently seen among the Corsicans and sometimes 
yive them a family resemblance with the great emperor. 

"'IIe's her second husband,' Pietro Santo whispered, noticing my 
pare. 

"The couple disappeared at this moment, and I was conscious of a 
sigh of relief rising throughout the room, while an old man in a corner 
crossed himself, muttering a prayer. 

"They never stay very long,’ Pietro Santo explained, 'because they're 
not on very good terms with the present mayor, Ascoli. Angeluccia — that 
is her name—has always been proud and ambitious and she wanted her 
second husband, Giuseppe Girgenti, to be mayor like her first one. But 
they were defeated at the last elections and I think they always will be 
because of the guillotine affair.’ 

"I started and caught my friend by the arm. He smiled. 

"'Oh,' he exclaimed, 'you'd like to know the story... I hear the 
mayor telling it to the secretary this minute; but he doesn't know it as 
well as I do... Yousee, Captain, I was a member of the household and 
T saw everything even to the bottom of the basket !' 

"Have a cigar, Santo ?' I offered. 'You've never smoked any as good 
as these.' 

"Pietro Santo took a cigar and I fumed with impatience while he 
chatted with the man who had interrupted us. Afterward I suggested he 
come aboard my ship, for I was determined to know the rest of the 
story betore I left Bonifacio. 
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And so,' I began with a laugh, as soon as we were installed in my 
cabin, 'you say that woman was guillotined ?' 

"'You do wrong to laugh, sir,' he replied, extremely serious. 'She was 
guillotined and it happened before the eyes of almost all the people you 
saw this evening. If you noticed, they all crossed themselves when she 
came into the room.' 

"I stared at him in open-eyed amazement and he went on simply: 
‘That's why she always wears that velvet band: to hide the scar! 

"'Mr. Santo, you're making fun of me. I'm going to call on Ange- 
luccia and ask her to take off the band before my eyes. I should like to 
see that scar. 

"The man shook his head. 'She wouldn't take it off, sir. We all know 
that if she did her head would fall off! 

"And so saying, he too made the sign of the cross. I studied him by 
the light of the little swinging lamp. With his curly hair and slight figure, 
he looked like a timid angel frightened at the sight of the devil. I could 
not help smiling. 

"'And yet Antonio Macci, Angeluccia's first husband, was the best 
of men,' he sighed. 'Who would ever suspect such a thing of him? I 
loved him, sir. He had been very good to me. He was an antique dealer 
and had brought me up in his shop. He was famous all through Cor- 
sica and known to many tourists to whomhe sold souvenirs of Napoleon 
and the imperial family. He manutactured these curios, because the rage 
for them was such that the authentic pieces had long been sold .and there 
were no more to be had. He made a fortune in this business, and the 
tourists were quite happy with their purchases, which they were firmly 
convinced were authentic. Antonio, however, never lost an opportunity 
to buy any revolutionary articles when the occasion offered. He was able 
to sell them at a good price to the English and Americans, who never 
lett the island without first paying him a little visit. 

'''From time to time he made short trips to France to renew our stock, 
and I went with him the last time he went to Toulon. He had read in the 
papers that there were some very interesting pieces to be sold at auc- 
tion and he was anxious to acquire them for his shop. 


'''We made a number of purchases that day. We bought a Bastille 
relief for 425 francs, General Moreau's bed for 215 trancs, Mirabeau's 
death mask for 1,000 francs, a bezel ring with some locks of Louis 
XVI's hair for 1,200 francs, and last the famous guillotine which, it 
seems, Samson, the famous executioner, himself had used. This cost 
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us 921 francs. And we returned home very well pleased with ourselves 
and our purchases. 

"We found Angeluccia and her cousin Giuseppe waiting for us on 
the dock. The deputy mayor and a delegation from the town council 
were also waiting for us because Antonio, through his successful business, 
had become one of the most important men in the town and had been 
elected mayor. He was about forty years old at the time and his wite 
twenty, but this great difference in age did not keep Angeluccia from lov- 
ing her husband ardently. Giuseppe, however, who was about her age, 
obviously adored his cousin. Anyone could see it merely by the manner in 
which he looked at her. But be that as it may, I must add that I for 
my part had never seen anything in the behavior of the two to justify 
the slightest suspieion in the husband. Angeluccia, herself, was too honest 
and too upright in her actions to give poor Giuseppe any chance to for- 
get her marital duties. And I never believed that he would have had the 
daring to attempt such an enterprise. He loved Angeluccia. That was all. 
And my master knew it as well as the rest of us. Perfectly sure of his 
wife, he used to joke with her sometimes about it. 

'Angeluccia, who was kind by nature, asked him to spare her poor 
cousin and not make too much fun of him because Antonio would never 
find his equal in imitating and redoing furniture of the Empire and Louis 
XVI. Giuseppe, in fact, was a real artist. Besides, he knew all of An- 
tonio's business secrets, which was probably why the dealer tolerated a 
workman who looked at his wife with such eloquent eyes. 

''Giuseppe's forlorn love made him rather melancholy; but Angeluccia 
was always gay. She had not yet become the funereal beauty you saw 
today. She laughed often and was affectionate and happy with her hus- 
band like any good little wife who has nothing on her conscience. 

"Our return was well celebrated. Angeluccia had prepared an ex- 
cellent luncheon and had invited a few friends to share it with us. Every- 
one was anxious to hear of the new and sensational purchases and 
everyone wanted to see them. 

'''" Does the guillotine still work ?'' one of the guests asked. 

"'"Would you like to try it?" the master of the house answered with 
a laugh. 

"During the meal, Antonio, next to whom I was seated, accidentally 
dropped his napkin and bent over to pick it up. But I had already seen 
it slide to the floor and my head was under the table at the same time 
that his was. I straightened up and returned him his napkin. Then with a 
hurried excuse I left the room, bewildered. 
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''T stumbled into the shop and sank into a chair. My discovery had 
momentarily stunned me, but as my wits returned to me my first question 
was: had Antonio. seen? No, my sudden movement and the position of 
my head under the table must have made that impossible. Besides, the 
very calmness with which he had straightened up and received the napkin 
from me and the quiet way in which he had resumed conversation should 
have reassured me. 

''T returned to the dining-room, where the meal was finishing gayly. 
The deputy mayor, who is the mayor today, was insisting on being 
shown the guillotine immediately. Antonio, however, answered that he 
must wait until the instrument of death has been put in working order. 
"I know my Americans,'' he added with a laugh; ''they won't buy it 
unless it works pertectly !"' 

"Shortly afterward, the guests took leave of their hosts, and during 
the rest of the day I could not keep my eyes off Angeluccia, who kissed 
her husband a hundred times if she kissed him once during the afternoon. 
It made me shiver to watch her. I did not imagine that such deceit was 
possible in so young and apparently frank a person. 

"You see, Captain, when I bent under the table at luncheon I had 
seen Angeluccia's little foot tightly and amorously pressed between Giusep- 
pe's! Her very movement in releasing her foot had proved the crime to 
me. 

"As the days passed, life at the shop went on as usual. A few foreign 
customers came for the famous guillotine, but the master answered that 
there were still some necessary repairs and that he would not sell it until 
it was in perfect working condition.In fact, we were working on it secret- 
ly in the basement and had taken it down and put it together several 
times. It was badly worm-eaten and out of joint and we were trying to 
balance it properly so that the knife would run smoothly in its grooves. 
This work revolted me, but it seemed on the contrary to please Antonio. 


'''Angeluccia's birthday and the Pentecost fell on the same date, and 
as it was customary for the mayor to give a party of some sort on the 
day of Pentecost, Antonio announced that he had decided to give a 
costume ball. This would be an excellent opportunity to show his guillo- 
tine. No one had seen it yet and it was to be the crowning event of the 
evening. 

"Bonifacio is very fond of this sort of amusement, historical recon- 
structions and pageants, and when Angeluccia heard the plan she flung 
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herself on her husband's neck like a happy child. She, herself, suggested 
that she go as Marie Antoinette. 

"'"We'll make it very realistic and guillotine you at the end of the 
party,'' Antonio said with a laugh. 

"' "Why not ?'' Angeluccia answered. ''It would be fun." 

"When the town knew what sort of a party the mayor was planning, 
everyone wanted to go, and the next fifteen days before Pentecost were 
filled with preparations. The shop was full from morning to night with 
people running in and out, asking advice and studying old prints. An- 
tonio was to represent Fouquier-Tinville, the terrible public accuser. 
Giuseppe was to be Samson, the executioner, and I was to fill the humble 
role of his aid. 

"'The great day arrived. Early in the morning we emptied the shop 
of all the odds and ends with which it was filled and put up the guillotine. 
Giuseppe had made a knife of cardboard covered with silver paper, so 
that \ngeluceia's desire to play the guillotine scene to the end could be 
carried out, and we tried the machine several times to make sure it 
Wwol ked, 

“We danced all atternoon and at night there was a big ball at the 
town-hall. Everyone drank toast afier toast enthusiastically to the mayor 
and his beautiful wile. \ngeluccia was dressed in the costume worn by 
Maric Antoinette during her imprisonment, and this simple dress, well 
in keeping with the feelings of a poor woman destined to so tragic an 
end, suited her marvelously. I shall never forget the sight of \ngeluccia's 
beautiful white neck rising proudly from the delicately crossed kerchief. 
and Giuseppe devoured her with his eyes. Catching the too apparent flame 
of desire in his look I could not help glancing from time to time at 
Antonio, who seemed almost wildly gay. : 

"At the end of the dinner, it was he who gave the signal for the start 
of the horrible play. In a well-prepared speech, he informed the guests 
that he and some friends of his had planned a little surprize, which 
consisted in presenting to them the most tragic hours of the revolution; 
Bonifacio having the great fortune of possessing a guillotine, they were 
going to make use of it to decapitate Marie .\ntoinette. 

"At these words the people laughed and cheered, making a merry 
ovation to .\ngeluccia, who rose from her seat and declared that she 
would know how to die courageously as betitted a queen of France. 

‘A roll of drums suddenly beat in the streets, and we ran to the 
windows. A miserable cart drawn by a dilapidated horse stood there 
surrounded by guards and officers of the guillotine all wearing the bonnet 
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of the revolution. A group of horrible knitting-women danced and sang 
in the streets, calling loudly for the death of the Austrian, dethroned 
queen of France. One might very easily have imagined himself back in 
the days of 1793! 

"We had all taken part in his game without seeing any harm in it, 
and it wasn't until Angeluccia had stepped into the cart with her hands 
tied behind her back, and the procession had started to the sinister beat 
of the funeral drums, that more than one felt a shiver steal up his spine 
and realized that such a masquerade might well touch upon sacrilege. 

"'The whole scene was horribly effective. Night had fallen, and the 
flickering light of the torches gave a death-like beauty to Angeluccia's 
face. And she played her part well. Holding herself proudly erect, she 
seemed to be braving the populace with her cold stare, and her face with 
its changeless severity of expression might well have been carved in 
stone. 

"'We reached Antonio's house, and there the gay laughs broke out 
anew. Antonio was already in the shop, where he had seated a chosen 
group of people who were to watch the mock execution. The mob was 
thickly packed in, and everyone was in a state of extreme excitement at 
finally seeing the famous guillotine at such close range. My master asked 
for silence and began by making a little speech on the good points of 
his instrument of death. He mentioned all the noble necks which, he 
claimed, had rested on the headboards, and he ended by exhibiting the 
real knife which he had bought at the same time. 

"'"T had the paper knife up there made so that you could see just 
how the thing worked," he explained; then, turning to Giuseppe, ''Are 
you ready, Samson ?" 

'''Samson replied that he was ready. 

"Bring forth the Austrian,'' Antonio ordered in a deep voice. 

"Giuseppe and I placed Marie Antoinette-Angeluccia on the plank, 
and \ntonio himself lowered the board that held her head in position. 

"'The laughter in the room suddenly ceased and an uneasy feeling 
swept over the crowd. ‘The sight of the lovely body stretched out on the 
plank brought to the minds of eventhe hardened men present the memory 
of all the unfortunates who had really lain there to die. The joke had been 
carried too far. The merriment was revived for the moment, however, by 
the sight of Angeluccia's amused face as she looked here and there at 
the guests while her husband finished his lecture on the machine, showing 
the basket which received the body and that into which the head tell. 

"'But suddenly, as we watched Angeluccia an awful change came 
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over her face. Wild terror was written there. Iler eyes had widened hor- 
ribly and her mouth half opened as though to let out a cry which struck 
in her throat. 

'''Giuseppe was at the back and had seen nothing of this; but I, who 
was at the side, was struck with a nameless tear as the others had been. 
We were looking at the sight of one who really Anew she was going to 
be decapitated. The laughter had died out and some of the people even 
shrank back as though struck by an invincible terror. 

"As for me, I came closer, tor I had suddenly noticed that Angeluc- 
cia's horror-stricken eyes were staring at something in the bottom of the 
basket which was to receive the head. I looked into this basket, which 
Antonio had opened only a moment betore, andI too read what .\ngeluc- 
cia had read—I too read the little placard fastened to the bojtom: 


Pray to the Virgin Mary, Angeluccia, wife of Antonio, mistress of 
Giuseppe, for you are about to die! 


"'T uttered a hollow cry and turned like a madman to stop Giuseppe, 
who, at a motion from Antonio, hand seized the rope. \las! 1 was too 
late. he knife fell, and what followed was horrible, too horrible tor 
words. ‘he unfortunate woman let out a scream, a scream which ended 
in an abrupt gurgle—a scream which will echo in my ears to my dying 
day —and then her blood spouted out over the audience, which let out 
sickening cries and made a desperate fight for the door. I fainted.’ 

"Here Pietro Santo stopped and grew so pale at the memory of the 
awtul scene that I feared he was going to be ill. I restored some of his 
strength with a glass of old grappa. 

"But in spite of all that," | said to him, '\ngeluccia was not killed. 
I saw her myself and she certainly was alive.’ 

"He sighed and lifted his head. 

"'Are you sure she really is alive?' he asked. "here isn't a soul in 
Bonifacio who passes her in the street without crossing himself. Seeing 
her never look to the right nor ta the left, always holding her head 
rigid. they firmly believe that her head is held to her neck by some 
supernatural miracle. That is how the legend of the velvet collar grew. 
Besides, she looks like a ghost, and when she shakes hands with me the 
touch of her icy skin makes me tremble. 

"'Yes, | know it's childish, but the whole affair was such a strange 
one you must excuse the fantastic tales which our present folk have 
created. The truth of the matter is. | suppose..that \ntonio planned his 
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blow badly, that the machine was too old and did not work properly, 
and that .\ngeluccia's head was pushed too far though the opening, in 
such a way that the knife struck her at the rise of the shoulders. ‘This is 
not the first time that such an accident has occured with the guillotine. 
We have heard of cases where it took five tries to cut the head off. Giusep- 
pe was the only one present when the doctor, whom he himself had 
fetched. saw her, and he says the wound was quite large. Everybody 
ran away at the time, and Antonio himself disappeared. You can see 
how all this helped form the legend that grew up-overnight. Even those 
who were present at the time claim that they saw .\ngeluccia's head 
actually drop into the basket ! 

"Naturally, when .\ngeluccia reappeared some weeks later with velvet 
ribbon, imaginations ran riot. .\nd even when I look at her, there are 
times when | am hypnotized by her neck and wouldn't dare under any 
circumstances untic her velvet band! 

"'\nd what happened to .\ntonio ?' 

"IIe is dead, or at least so they say. At any rate, his decease has 
been legally published since Giuseppe and Angeluccia are married. They 
found his body half eaten by crabs on the beach near the grottoes. The 
corpse was completely disfigured, but they found papers on it and the 
clothes were his. le probably ran away, believing Angeluccia dead, and 
threw himself over the cliff. Ie had prepared his revenge well, silently 
and cunningly as they do here, but I am still amazed at the skill which 
he hid his feelings from the day that he first got an inkling of the truth 
of the relations between .\ngeluccia and her cousin. 

"'The police have the duplicate knife that he made so that it would 
look like Giuseppe's. It is in \jaccio.'" 

"Your story isn't bad,'' Captain Michael conceded generously to 
Gobert. ''It has an element of horror in it." 

"It's not finished yet,'' Gobert explained, asking for another few min- 
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utes of silence. Let me go on and you will see that it really is horrible. 
I didn't know the end myself until some time later on a second voyage 
to Bonifacio, and it was good old Pietro Santo who related the con- 
cluding details to me. 

"Imagine my extreme amazement when on asking him news of the 
woman with the velvet collar, he answered me in perfect seriousness: 
‘Captain, the legend was right atter all. Angeluccia died on the day that 
the velvet collar was touched !' 

"What !' I cried. 'But who undid the collar ?' 

'T did. And her head fell off! 

"While I stared at Pietro Santo, wondering if he had lost his mind, he 
explained to me that after I had left Bonifacio a doubt had 
spread through the town as to the truth of Antonio's supposed death. 
It seemed that Ascoli, the mayor, was responsible for this and claimed 
to know what he was talking about. He was convinced that he had met 
Antonio one day when he was out hunting. The man had been almost 
naked, living like a wild beast, and when Ascoli tried to speak to him he 
ran away. 

"It was during this time that the elections for mayor came up again 
and Giuseppe was Ascoli's rival for the post. During the entire cam- 
paign, Ascoli declared that Giuseppe was the accomplice of a bigamous 
woman and therefore unworthy of the position. Giuseppe's rage knew no 
bounds when he was defeated and he resolved to hunt Antonio out. It 
took him several months to do so, but he finally accomplished his pur- 
pose. Antonio, who for ten years had never spoken to a soul, learned 
that his wife was not dead as he had supposed but was living happily 
with Giuseppe in the very house in which he had been mayor and had 
believed himself loved by her. 

"What happened then,' Pietro Santo went on in a hollow voice, ‘is 
beyond conception, and would make even the demons in hell shrink in 
horror. Good Lord, if I live to be a thousand . . . But to cut it short, 
sir, the story can be told in a few words. 

"One evening, a soft, clear evening like this, | was returning from an 
expedition to the grottoes, where I had escorted some friends, and was 
seated in the little boat taking us back to port when, in passing the cliffs, 
I heard a chant that made my blood run cold. It was the song which is 
always sung here by those who have some mortal affront to avenge. I 
lifted my head. A man stood like a statue on the edge of the rocks which 
served as a sort of pedestal to him. Although he was dressed in rags, 
he shouldered his gun proudly, and suddenly, as the last rays of the sun 
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caught his face and brought it into full relief, I uttered one cry: ''An- 
tonio !"' 

''Tt was he! It was he! Oh, I was sure it was he! His fatal song 
and exalted air convinced me that he had not returned to these parts, 
after playing dead for ten years, without nursing some abominable 
purpose. 

'''Fortunately, I could reach town quicker by boat than he could on 
foot. There would be time to warn Giuseppe and Angeluccia. J threw 
myself on the oars and reached the dock in a few minutes. The first 
person I met was Giuseppe himself, who was on his way home from 
the town-hall. I thanked heaven I had arrived in time and called out to 
him to hurry, that a terrible misfortune was about to fall, that I had 
seen Antonio— Antonio himself—alive, and that he was on his way to 
town. 

"While questioning me he fell into step beside me and we both ran 
for his house at full speed and arrived there panting. 

'''"'Angeluccia! Angeluccia !'' we called, flinging open the door. 

"No answer. 

"'"God help us if she's gone for a walk,'' Giuseppe groaned des- 
perately. 

"'We went upstairs, still calling her, and he went into one room while 
I entered another. And it was there that I found her. She was seated by 
the window in a large armchair, her head resting against the cusion, 
and she seemed to be sleeping. As she was always extremely pale, the 
pallor of her beautiful face did not surprize me although it might have 
struck another. 

"''"Come,'' I cried to Giuseppe; ''she is here." 

"In the meantime I had come closer, surprized that she did not 
awake. I touched her . . . I touched the velvet band, which came loose 
in my hands, and her head rolled off! : 

''T fled with my heart pounding wildly from shock and fright, but on 
my way I slipped and fell in a horrible pool of blood, which I had not 
noticed on entering because of the shadows which darkened the room. 
I picked myself up with a yell and left the house madly. People ran 
from me in the streets as one runs from a wild beast. 

'''During the next few days I came near to going insane. Fortunately 
I completely recovered my senses, well enough, in fact, to be the present 
mayor of Bonifacio. As you probably understand by now, sir, I had seen 
Antonio as he was returning from the deed! It was easy enough to 
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"WE MOVED IT LAST YEAR, and quite an operation it 
was, too,'’ Mr. Carlin said as they mounted the stairs. ''Had to move 
it by hand, of course. No other way. We insured it against accident with 
Lloyd's before we even took it out of the case in the drawing room. Only 
firm that would insure for the sum we had in mind." 

Spangler said nothing. The man was a fool. Johnson Spangler had 
learned a long time ago that the only way to talk to a fool was to 
ignore him. 


. he looked behind him as if what he had seen 


had been the reflection of someone— someone in black — 
standing at his shoulder. 
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"Insured it for a quarter of a million dollars,'' Mr. Carlin resumed 
when they reached the second floor landing. His mouth quirked in a 
halfbitter, halfhumorous line. ''And a pretty penny it cost, too.'' He 
was a little man, not quite fat, with rimless glasses and a bald head that 
shone like a varnished volleyball. A suit of armor, guarding the ma- 
hogany shadows of the second floor corridor, stared at them impassively. 

It was a long corridor, and Spangler eyed the walls and hangings 
with a cool professional eye. Samuel Claggert had bought in copious 
quantities, but he had not bought well. Like so many of the self-made 
industry emperors of the late 1800's, he had been little more than a 
pawnship rooter masquerading in collector's clothing, a conneseur of 
canvas monstrosities, trashy novels and poetry collections in expensive 
cowhide bindings, and atrocious pieces of sculpture, all of which he 
considered Art. 

Up here the walls were hung — festooned was perhaps a better word— 
with imitation Moroccan drapes, numberless (and, no doubt, anonymous) 
madonnas holding numberless haloed babes while numberless angels 
flitteed hither and thither in the background, grotesque scrolled 
candelabrum, and one monstrous and obscenely ornate chandelier sur- 
mounted by a salaciously grinning nymphet. 

Of course the old pirate had come up with a few interesting items; 
the law of averages demanded it. And ifthe Samuel Claggert Memorial 
Private Museum (Guided Tours on the Hour— Admission $1.00 Adults, 
$.50 Children— nauseating) was 98% blatant junk, there was always 
that other two percent, things like the Coombs long rifle over the hearth 
in the kitchen, the strange little camera obscura in the parlor, and of 
course the— 

"The Delver looking-glass was removed after a rather unfortunate 

. incident,'' Mr. Carlin said abruptly, motivated apparently by a 
ghastly glaring portrait of no-one in particular at the base of the next 
staircase. ''There have been others, harsh words, ‘wild statements, but 
this was an attempt to actually destroy the mirror. The woman, a Miss 
Sandra Bates, came in with a rock in her pocket. Fortunately her aim 
was bad and she only cracked a corner of the case. The mirror was 
unharmed. The Bates girl had a brother —"' 

"No need to give me the dollar tour,'' Spangler said quietly. "I'm 
conversant with the history of the Delver glass." 

"Fascinating, isn't it?'' Carlin cast him an odd, oblique look. ''There 
was that English duchess in 1709 . . . and the Pennsylvania rug-mer- 
chant in 1746... . not to mention—"' 
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"I'm conversant with the history,'' Spangler repeated quietly. ''It's 
the workmanship I'm interested in. And then, of course, there's the ques- 
tion of authenticity —"' 

‘Authenticity !'' Mr. Carlin chuckled, a dry sound, as if bones had 
stirred in the cupboard below the stairs. ''It's been examined by ex- 
perts, Mr. Spangler." 

"'So was the Lemlier Stradivarius." 

"So true,'' Mr. Carlin said. ''But no Stradivarius ever had quite 
the. . . the unsettling effect of the Delver glass." 

"Yes, quite,'' Spangler said in his softly contemptuous voice. ''Quite."' 

They climbed the third and fourth flights of stairs in silence. As they 
drew closer to the roof of the rambling structure, it became oppresively 
hot in the dark upper galleries. With the heat came a creeping stench 
that Spangler knew well, for he had spent all his adult life working in 
it—the smell of long-dead flies in shadowy corners, of wet rot and creep- 
ing wood lice behind the plaster. The smell of age. It was a smell common 
only to museums and mausoleums. He imagined much the same smell 
might arise from the grave of a virginal young girl, forty years dead. 

Up here the relics were piled helter-skelter in true junk shop profusion; 
Mr. Carlin led Spangler through a maze of statuary, frame-splintered 
portraits, pompous gold-plated birdcages, the dismembered skeleton of 
an ancient tandem bicycle. He led him to the far wall where a step ladder 
had been set up beneath a trapdoor in the ceiling. A dusty padlock 
hung from the trap. 

Off to the left, an imitation Adonis stared at them pitilessly with blank 
pupilless eyes. One arm was outstretched, and a yellow sign hung on the 
wrist which read: ABSOLUTELY NO ADMITTANCE. 

Mr. Carlin produced a keyring from his- jacket pocket, selected one, 
and mounted the stepladder. He paused on the third rung, his bald 
head gleaming faintly in the shadows. ''I don't like that mirror," he said. 
"I never did. I'm afraid to look into it. I'm afraid I might look into it 
one day and see... what the rest of them saw.'' 

‘They saw nothing but themselves,'' Spangler said. 

Mr. Carlin began to speak, stopped, shook his head, and fumbled 
above him, craning his neck to fit thekey properly into the lock. Should 
be replaced,'' he muttered. ''It's—damn!'' The lock sprung suddenly 
and swung out of the hasp. Mr. Carlin made a fumbling grab for it, 
and almost fell off the ladder. Spangler caught it deftly and looked up 
at him. He was clinging shakily to the top of the stepladder, face white 
in the brown semi-darkness. 
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"You are nervous about it, aren't you?" Spangler said in a mildly 
wondering tone. 

Mr. Carlin said nothing. He seemed paralyzed. 

"Come down," Spangler said. ''Please."' 

Carlin descended the ladder slowly, clinging to each rung like a man 
tottering over a bottomless chasm. When his feet touched the floor he 
began to babble, as if the floor contained some current that had turned 
him on, like an electric light. 

"A quarter of a million,'' he said. ''A quarter of a million 
dollars worth of insurance to take that ... ¢hing from down there to 
up here. That goddamn ‘hing. They had to rig a special block and 
tackle to get it into the gable store-room up there. And I was hoping— 
almost praying—that someone's fingers would be slippery . . . that the 
rope would be the wrong test ... that the thing would fall and be shat- 
tered into a million pieces —'' 

''Facts,'' Spangler said. ''Facts, Carlin. Number one: John Delver was 
an English craftman of Norman descent who made mirrors in what we 
call the Elizabethan period of England's history. He lived and died 
uneventfully. No pentacles scrawled on the floor for the housekeeper to 
rub out, no sulphur-smelling documents with a splotch of blood on the 
dotted line. Number two: His mirrors have become collectors’ items due 
principally to fine craftmanship and to the fact that a form of crystal 
was used that has a mildly magnifying and distorting effect upon the eye 
of the beholder—a rather distinctive trademark. Number three: Only 
five DeIvers remain in existance, to our present knowledge— two of them 
in America. They are priceless. Number tour: This DeIver and one other 
that was destroyed in the London Blitz have gained a rather spurious 
reputation due largely to falsehood, exaggeration, and coincidence—"' 

‘Number five, '' Mr. Carlin said. ''Supercilious bastard, aren't you ?" 

Spangler looked with mild detestation at the blind-eyed Adonis. 

"T was guiding the tour that Sandra Bates' brother was a part of when 
he got his look into your precious mirror, Spangler. He was perhaps 
sixteen, part of a high-school group. I was going through the history 
of the glass and had just got to the part you would appreciate— extoll- 
ing the flawless craftmanship, the perfection of the glass itself, when 
the boy raised his hand. 'But what about that black splotch in the upper 
leti-hand corner ?' He asked. 'That looks like a mistake.' 

"And one of his triends asked. him what he meant, so the Bates boy 
started to tell him, then stopped. He looked at the mirror very closely, 
pushing right up to the red velvet guard-rope around the case—¢then he 
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looked behind him as if what he had seen had been the reflection of 
someone — of someone in black — standing at his shoulder. 'It looked like 
a man,' he said. ''But I couldn't see the face. It's gone now.' And that 
was all."' 

"Go on,'' Spangler said. ''You're itching to tell me it was the Reaper — 
I believe that is the common explaination, isn't it? That occasional 
chosen people see the Reaper's image in the glass? Get it out of your 
system, man. Tell me about the horrific consequences and defy me to 
explain it. Was he later hit by a car? Jump out of a window? What?" 

Mr. Carlin chuckled a forlorn little chuckle. ''You should know better, 
Spangler. Haven't you told me twice that you are... ah. . . conver- 
sant with the history of the DeIver glass? There were no horrific con- 
sequences. There never have been. That's why the Delver glass isn't 
Sunday supplementized like the Kooh-i-Nor Diamond or the curse on 
King Tut's tomb. It's mundane compared to those. You think I'm a 
fool, don't you ?" 

"Yes," Spangler said. ''Can we go up now ?" 

“Certainly,'' Mr. Carlin said passionlessly. He climbed the ladder and 
pushed the trapdoor. There was a clickety-clickety-bump as it was drawn 
up into the shadows by a counter-weight, andthen Mr. Carlin disappeared 
into the shadows. Spangler followed. The blind Adonis stared unknowingly 
after them. } 


The gable-room was explosively hot, lit only by one cobwebby, many- 
angled window that filtered the hard outside light into a dirty milky 
glow. The Delver looking-glass was propped at an angle to the light, 
catching most of it and reflecting a pearly patch onto the far wall. It 
had been bolted securely into a wooden frame. Mr. Carlin was not look- 
ing at it. Quite studiously not looking at it. 

"You haven't even put a dust-cloth over it,'' Spangler said, visibly 
angered for the first time. 

"I think of it as an eye,'' Mr. Carlin said. His voice was still drained, 
perfectly empty. ''If it's left open, always open, perhaps it will go blind." 

Spangler paid no attention. He took off his jacket, folded the buttons 
carefully in, and with infinite gentleness he wiped the dust from the con- 
vex surface of the glass itself, Then he stood back and looked at it. 

It was genuine. There was no doubt about it, never had been, really. 
It was a perfect example of Delver's particular genius. The cluttered 
room behind him, his own reflection, Carlin's halfturned figure—they 
were all clear, sharp, almost three-dimensional. The faint magnifying 
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effect of the glass gave everything a slightly curved effect that added an 
almost fourth dimensional distortion. It was — 

His thought broke off, and he felt another wave of anger. 

"Carlin." 

Carlin said nothing. 

"Carlin, you damned fool, I thought you said that girl didn't harm 
the mirror." 

No answer. 

Spangler stared at him icily in the glass. ''There is a piece of friction 
tape in the upper left-hand corner. Did she crack it? For God's sake, 
man, speak up !"' 

"You're seeing the Reaper,'' Carlin said. His voice was deadly and 
without passion. ''There's no friction tape on the mirror. Put your hand 
over it...dear God..." 

Spangler wrapped the upper sleeve of his coat carefully around his 
hand, reached out, and pressed it gently against the mirror. ''You see? 
Nothing supernatural. It's gone. My hand covers it."' 

"Covers it? Can you feel the tape? Why don't you pull it off?" 

Spangler took his hand away carefully and looked into the glass. 
Everything in it seemed a little more distorted; the room's odd angles 
sseemed to yaw crazily as if on the verge of sliding off into some unseen 
eternity. There was no dark spot in the mirror. It was flawless. He felt 
a sudden unhealthy dread rise in him and despised himself for feeling 
it. 

"It looked like him, didn't it?'' Mr. Carlin asked. His face was very 
pale, and he was looking directly at the floor. A muscle twitched 
spasmodically in his neck. ''Admit it, Spangler. It looked like a hooded 
figure standing behind you, didn't it ?" 

"It looked like friction tape masking a short crack,'' Spangler said 
very firmly. ''Nothing more, nothing les—"' 

"The Bates boy was very husky," Carlin said rapidly. His words 
seemed to drop into the hot, still atmosphere like stones into a quarry 
full of sullen dark water. ''Like a football player. He was wearing a 
letter sweater and dark green chinos. We were halfway to the upper 
hall exhibits when —"' 

"The heat is making me feel ill,"' Spangler said a little unsteadily. He 
had taken out a handkerchief and was wiping his neck. His eyes searched 
the convex surface of the mirror in small, jerky movements. 

"When he said he wanted a drink of water... a drink of water, 
for God's sake!" 
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Carlin turned and stared wildly at Spangler. ''How was I to know? 
How was I to know ?" 

"Is there a lavatory ? I think I'm going to—"' 

"His sweater . . . I just caught a glimpse of his sweater going down 
the stairs...then... "' 

''— be sick."' 

Carlin shook his head, as if to clear it, and looked at the floor again. 
“Of course. Third door on your left, second floor, as you go toward 
the stairs.'' He looked up appealingly. ''How was I to know 2" 

But Spangler had already stepped down onto the ladder. It rocked 
under his weight and for a moment Carlin thought—hoped—that he 
would fall. He didn't. Through the open square in the floor 
Carlin watched him descend, holding his mouth lightly with one hand. 

''Spangler— ?"' 

But he was gone. 


Carlin listened to his footfalls fade to echoes, then die away. When they 
were gone, he shivered violently. He tried to move his own feet to the 
trapdoor, but they were frozen. Just that last, hurried glimpse of the 
boy's sweater... God!... 

It was as if huge invisible hands were pulling his head, forcing it 
up. Not wanting to look, Carlin stared into the glimmering depths of 
the Delver looking glass. 

There was nothing there. 

The room was reflected back to him faithfully in its glimmering con- 
fines. A snatch of a half-remembered Tennyson poem occurred to him, 
and he muttered it aloud: '''I'm am halfsick of shadows,' said the Lady 
of Shallott..."' 

And still he could not look away, and the breathing stillnessness held 
him. Behind the mirror a moth-eaten buffalo head peered at him with 
flat obsidian eyes. 

The boy had wanted a drink of water, and the fountain was in the 
first floor lobby. He had gone downstairs and— 

And had never come back. 

Ever. 

Anywhere. 

Like the duchess who had paused after primping before her glass tor 
a soiree and decided to go into the sitting room for her pearls. Like the 
rug-merchant who had gone for a carriage ride and had left behind him 
only an empty carriage and two close-mouthed horses. 
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And the Delver glass had been in New York from 1897 until 1920, 
had been there when Judge Crater — 

Carlin stared as if hypnotized into the shallow depths of the mirror. 
Below, the blind-eyed Adonis kept watch. 

He waited for Spangler much like the Bates family must have waited 
for their son, much like the duchess' coachman must have waited for 
his mistress to return from the sitting room. He stared into the mirror 
and waited. 

And waited. 

And waited. 


He cial 
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This golden-crested, silver-scaled, composite dragonet, 

With snaky neck and panther's body joined to eagle's claws, 

Stares down upon us from the wall with eye as black as jet 
And smiling serpent jaws. 


Long centuries ago, when teeming Babylon was great 
The sirrush, beast of Marduk, stood in countless ranks and files 
Upon the walls and towers of the mighty Ishtar Gate, 

Amid the azure tiles. 


These genial monsters with their painted frowns in panic hurled 

Away all evil men and spirits threatening Bab-ili, 

And long this queen of cities thus preserved. Our modern world 
Could use a sirrush, too. 
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and me to the tiny village of Santa Marta is a story in itself, and since 
it was to play such an important part iri what followed I must start with 
it. Perhaps by starting with Father Hadden's story I can at least delay 
for a time the setting down on paper of the horror that was to await us 
in the mountains. Perhaps I can wash it fom my memory with a beauti- 


The good priest had a problem, with which Simon Ark 
might be able to help him. But Father Hadden's liability 


became an asset in a case of murder among the 
Flagellantes. 
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ful scene of Santa Marta as I first saw it, nestled on the valley floor in 
a sea of sunshine, a jewel unclaimed among the mountains. 

Santa Marta is a village of some fifty or sixty people, located almost 
on the state line between Colorado and New Mexico. It lies somewhat 
north of Questa, and east of Antonito—in the rugged foothills of the 
Sangre de Cristo mountain range. The journey from New York had taken 
us two full days by plane, train, and bus, but finally we arrived. It was 
early morning when the bus dropped us at our destination, with only a 
quizzical glance from the driver in farewell. 

"So this is Santa Marta," I said, breathing in the warm, dry desert 
air. ''Where is this priest we came to see ?"' 

Simon Ark frowned into the sun. ''I see a church down there, a relic 
of happier days here. I imagine once this was a booming oasis in the 
desert. Perhaps Father Hadden can be found in his church." 

The church, in stone architecture distinctly Spanish, was the last build- 
ing on the street, a final resting place before the long climb into the moun- 
tains. As we approached, a few of the village people were drifting out, 
bound for their day of work after morning mass. This far north I was 
surprised to see so many Mexicans, and I was equally surprised to see 
Father Hadden, a rosy-cheeked man who might have been more at home 
in a big, sparkling church in Chicago. 

‘Father Hadden ? I'm Simon Ark..." 

"I'm so glad you've come," he said, and I could see he meant it. He 
had the type of personality that made him immediately an old and trusted 
friend. 

"This is a friend of mine,'' Simon explained, gesturing toward me. 
'A New York publisher who sometimes assists me in my wanderings. 
He wants to write my biography someday — but that day is surely far 
off." 

A hint of uncertainty crossed the priest's face at these words. ''I hope 
I can trust my story in your hands," he said quietly. ''It would not be 
the type of story that should appear in print." 

"You can trust me," I said. "If I ever write it at all, I'd change the 
names and the location." 

"I admire your church,'' Simon said. ''It is large and fine for such 
a small village." 

"Thank you,'' Father Hadden said with a slight smile of gratitude. 
"I try to keep it well, even for such a small congregation as mine. The 
fine old church trom a better day is one of the reasons why the bishop 
believes it necessary to keep a priest here in Santa Marta." 
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"Oh ?"' Simon said. ''And what are the other reasons ?"' 

"One involves a place you might have passed on the way in—a den 
of sin or such called the Oasis. It's been open only a year, but it already 
attracts people from a hundred miles around. The other reason . . . has 
to do with something up in the hills which need not concern us now." 

Your letter said you'd heard of my work," Simon began, anxious to 
get to the matter at hand. 

The priest leaned back in his chair, brushing a sun-tanned hand 
through thick black hair. "I have a brother at the monastery of St. 
John of the Cross, in West Virginia. He told me that some two years 
ago you rendered them a great service.'' 

"Oh, yes,’ Simon nodded. ''A case of diabolic possession. Both in- 
teresting and tragic, in a way." 

Father Hadden nodded. ''My brother spoke very highly of you, and 
when my own... problem came up I felt you were the man to help me. 
I went to my bishop and received his permission to consult you about it." 

"I'm indeed gratified that your bishop ever heard of nie."' 

"You're much too modest, Mr. Ark. How many men are there in 
the world today doing actual, physical battle with the devil himself? And 
I understand that you yourself were once a priest ?"' 

It was a phase of Simon's past he never spoke of. Now he simply 
brushed it aside with an impatient gesture. ''In Egypt, long ago, I prac- 
ticed in the Coptic rite. But let us get to your problem, Father .. . 

‘My problem is simpler stated than solved, I fear. It seems I find 
myself equipped with the power of communication with the dead. In 
short, Mr. Ark, 1am amedium..." 

His face never changed expression as he made the statement. He 
might have been giving us a baseball score, or asking for an extra-large 
Sunday collection. He was still the friendly, smiling priest, but I thought 
I detected a slight chill in the warm spring air. 

"A medium ?" Simon Ark repeated very slowly. ''Of course, the term 
is only a bare hundred years old. It's odd to hear the word spoken by 
a priest — one who certainly holds nothing in common with the Fox ‘sisters 
and other American spiritualists."' 

"I use only the popular term for a somewhat unpopular gift, Mr. 
Ark. I believe even Margaret Fox finally admitted the presence of fraud 
in her. little act. Still, I understand there's a monument to her back in 
Rochester where much of it started."' 

Simon nodded. ''But tell me of your strange power, whatever its name. 
This is most interesting." 
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The ringing of a telephone interrupted the conversation, and Father 
Hadden rose to answer it. ''Hello? Father Hadden here... '' As he 
listened, his expression changed, ever so slightly. The smile faded and 
was replaced by a troubled, gray look. ''I'll come at once, of course." 

‘What is it, Father, trouble ?'' Simon asked as he hung up the phone. 

"I fear so. The very worst kind of trouble. A murder at the morada 
of Sangre de Cristo. In the mountains. I must go there at once." 

"Could I be of service ?'' Simon asked. "I have had some slight 
experience in such matters. Perhaps on the way we could discuss your 
own problem further." 

But the priest waved this aside. ''You are welcome to come certainly, 
Mr. Ark, but this is far more important than any problem I might have. 
This is a tragedy that could be very bad for the Church." 

"Then all the more reason for my assistance.'' Simon motioned to 
me and we followed the priest outside to his car, a station wagon brown 
with dust from the plains. 

Father Hadden paused at the door and turned to me. ''I must ask one 
promise from both of you. What you are to see up here is . . . well, it is 
a sight few men have witnessed. You must promise me never to speak of 
this to the outside world." 

We gave him our promises, and I for one was wondering 
what strange world we were about to enter, what sights awaited us in 
these distant mountains. Before long we were bouncing over black roads, 
climbing ever north into the hills and valleys of the Rockies. It was 
beautiful country, but strange and silent too—almost menacing in the 
quiet calm of its mountains, in the yucca and cactus that were the only 
vegetation. 

These mountains,'' Simon began, breaking the silence which had 
hung over the car, "are called the Sangre de Cristo range? Blood of 
Christ ?"' 

The priest nodded. ''An ironically tragic name in view of the circum- 
stances. Have you ever heard of the Brotherhood of Penitentes, Mr. 
Ark ?"' 

Surprisingly Simon nodded his head. ''Is that what this is ?'' he asked 
somberly. 

"I'm afraid so. They have nearly a hundred and fifty chapter houses 
in the southwest. They're a group more powerful and more important 
than most people realize." 

"Would someone mind telling me what this all about?" I asked. 

"You will know soon enough, my friend,'' Simon said, as a great 
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stone villa came into view ahead. It stood on a flat bluff between two 
mountains, a relic of the Spanish conquerors forgotten by later men. 

But the thing that riveted my eyes was on a hill just beyond the 
house. It was a great wooden cross, much too large to be simply the 
marker for a grave. There seemed to be some sort of banner or scarf 
attached to it, drifting gently in the breeze. ''What's that?" I asked. 

Father Hadden didn't even lift his eyes to it. He must have seen it 
many times before. ''The cross,'' he said simply. ''You'll see more of 
them inside." 

We parked in a worn brick driveway in front of the place, and I 
wondered about the absence of other cars. Certainly the people here 
must arrive somehow. Did they fly in on broomsticks or something ? 

There was a little cross over the door, too—a plain wooden one— and 
I suddenly supposed that this must be a monastery of some sort. I 
was about to put my thought into words when the great glass-and- 
metal door swung silently open in answer to our ring. The man who 
stood there wore a black hood over his head, a hood with only two 
eyeholes staring out at us. He was naked to waist, and there were a 
number of great bloody scratches across his chest. In that moment I 
thought I'd stepped into a madhouse, but there was worse to come. 

The hooded doorkeeper led us in without a word, down a dim, dank 
hallway lit only by stained glass windows high on each side. Father 
Hadden hurried along with him and I could see they were speaking 
in low tones about the tragedy we had come to witness. 

What in hell is this anyway?" I whispered to Simon. But already 
we were starting down a flight of stone steps, and in a moment we found 
ourselves in a low, dark basement lit here and there by flickering candle- 
light. My first impression was that we were in a great storeroom full of 
life-size crucifixes. But then I realized with a chilling start that the figures 
on the crosses were alive, horribly fantastically alive! 

There were perhaps twenty of the crosses in the room, reaching from 
floor almost to ceiling. And on each a nearly naked man was tied, his 
arms outstretched in the familiar atitude of Christ. Most of them wore 
only .the black hoods and white loin cloths, though some had 
compromised by wearing bathing trunks. All had their arms and legs 
tied to the crosses with thick horsechair cords, and some showed the red 
marks of scourging on their bare chests and thighs. It was a scene from 
hell. 

''What is this ?'' I gasped out. ''A lodge initiation ?" 

"If it were only that simple," Simon mused. And then Father Hadden 
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shone his light on the cross at the far end of the room—and we saw 
there the greatest horror of all. 

The last cross in the line had a man tied to it like all the others—a 
man wearing a black hood— but this one was different. From the left 
side of his body, slanting upward into his chest, protruded the slim 
steel shaft of a Spanish sword... - 

“What is it, Simon? What is this madness?" I asked him later as 
we sat with Father Hadden in one of the upstairs rooms. 

And Simon Ark closed his eyes and stared off into an unseeing world 
of his own mind. ''The Brotherhood of Penitentes,'' he began, very softly, 
"is an old, old society. Some trace its origin back to the Franciscan 
missionaries or even before. In a virgin country without priests 
or churches, perhaps it was only natural that some of the more passionate 
Spanish men should turn to selftorture as an act of devotion. A hundred 
years ago the practices of the Penitentes wereso widespread and so brutal 
in the southwest that the Catholic Church was forced to ban such groups. 
But of course it didn't stop them. They continued their rites of self-scourg- 
ing and crucifixion in secret, wearing hoods to conceal their identity 
from the public, and sometimes from each other." 

“But if the group is banned by the Church, why does Father Hadden 
here deal with them ?"' 

The priest himself answered my question. ''A few years ago it was 
decided that the practices of the Penitentes had softened considerably, 
consisting now only of processions and mild scourging during Holy 
Week. They have again been recognized by the Church—or at least 
most of the chapters have been. Unfortunately, this morada is one that 
was not received back into the fold. Its practices continue as staggeringly 
brutal as they were fifty or ahundred years ago. You saw the basement — 
some say there have been times when the crucifixions were performed 
with nails rather than merely ropes... "' 

''There have been deaths before ?'' Simon asked. 

"There have been deaths,'' the priest agreed. ''Hushed up, but I hear 
of them sometimes. Never anything like this, though. I ask myself how 
it is possible that one of these men, in the midst of a religious fervor so 
great that it drove him to emulate the sufferings of Christ, could possibly 
commit murder." 

"Who was the man?" Simon asked. ''I noticed your start of. surprise 
downstairs when you removed the hood." 

"That is the thing that makes this all the more trightening,:' Father 
Hadden answered. ''The man is the owner of the Oasis "' 
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"The bar you mentioned earlier ?"' 

The priest nodded. ''The Qasis is all things to all men— drink, sex, 
sin, gambling. And Glen Summer is, or was, its owner and manager. 
His was the greatest sin of all."' 

Simon frowned and was silent for a moment. Somewhere outside a 
cloud lifted from the sun and a single ray of light shot through one of 
the stained glass windows, bathing his face in a purple hue. "You be- 
lieve a man like Summer would come to a place like this to atone for his 
sins in secret ?"' 

"I believe it, Mr. Ark, because these others tell me it is true. But im- 
agine what the police and the public will think! They will never believe 
it— they will never believe that good and evil can live side by side in 
the same man. They already circulate fantastic rumors about this place, 
and now they will claim Summer was kidnapped and murdered in some 
sort of religious ritual." 


I could see that Simon agreed with him. "It would be a fairly logical 
assumption, Father. But we have no choice except to call the local police. 
The murderer might not be so difficult to discover, after all. It must be 
one of those men downstairs.’ 

"But which of them, Mr. Ark ? Which of them ?" 

Simon rose slowly from the chair and began to pace the floor, frown- 
ing. "If we sit in on the police questioning, we might learn something. 
How many are there downstairs ?" 

‘Eighteen men, plus the one who let us in." 

"Who was he?" 

"Their leader, in a way. His name is Juan Cruz. He's Mexican, 
studied for the priesthood tor a time, but was dropped because of prac- 
tices like these. He drifted into the States about ten years ago and joined 
the Penitentes. I fear Cruz is the one who keeps this little group banded 
together. Without him they'd surely listen to me and funnel their passion- 
ate piety into more normal outlets."' 

"You think this Cruz may have killed Summer ?"' 

‘Normally I'd answer yes to that. He was the only one not tied to a 
cross when we arrived, and certainly such a deed wouldn't be beyond 
him if he thought it would bring some good. I have had many long 
talks with Juan Cruz and have yet to convince him that the end does 
not justify the means.'' The priest paused and then continued after a 
moment. "And yet ... I do not think he would endanger his group 
of Penitentes here by committing a murder during one of their rites of 
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penance. He would kill Summer under certain conditions, but he would 
pick another time and another place." 

As if on cue the basement door opened and Juan Cruz appeared, 
fully dressed now and carrying the black hood he'd removed earlier. 
He was a bulky man, distinctly Spanish in appearance, with glistening 
black hair and tiny eyes to match. I disliked him immediately, but not 
for any action or word. Rather it was the dislike one often feels for a 
person of obvious superiority. 

"They are all untied and dressed now," he said quietly. 

"Then we must call the police,'' Father Hadden said. ''There is no 
other way, Juan." 

"I suppose not,'' the bulky man answered. 

Simon Ark stepped once more into the purple spot of light that filtered 
down from above. ''Do you know of any of these men who might have 
had a special reason for killing Glen Summer ?" 

"Certainly not,'' Cruz answered. ''He was a sinful man, but he was 
seeking the way back to God. I doubt if anyone else was even aware 
of his identity. That's the purpose of the hoods, you know." 

"Who are the other eighteen ?"' Simon asked. 

"For the most part they are simply poor Mexican laborers who have 
lived in sin for many years. A few are Americans, like Summer." 

"With the hoods to conceal identity it would be possible for an out- 
ssider to gain admittance, would it not ?"' 

"Possible but most difficult,'' Cruz replied. ''I am careful." 

"The body has not been disturbed ?" 

"No." 

"Then I suggest we call the police immediately," Simon said. ''Too 
much time has already elapsed since the killing. Father Hadden and I 
will remain here while-they question you and the others." 

Cruz nodded reluctantly and went off to the telephone. I noticed Simon 
motioning to me and I walked over to where he stood. "My friend, 
you can serve no purpose here, but you might serve a very useful one 
elsewhere. Perhaps you could take Father Hadden‘s station wagon and 
drive to this place called the Oasis. You could be there when the word 
came in about Glen Summer, and you could see what reaction there 
was. It might be most interesting." 


It was agreeable with me, if only to get me away from the atmos- 
phere of that place. Simon told Father Haddon of our plan and the 
priest nodded in agreement. ''Take my car and see what you can learn," 
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he said. "You might especially observe the reaction of Summer's wite, 
since I doubt very much if she knew he came to this place." 

I left them there and headed the dusty station wagon back down 
the road to Santa Marta. About halfway into town I passed the sheriff's 
car, filled with grim-faced men, and a moment later the town's ambu- 
lance-hearse followed. 


It took me a little time to locate the Qasis, a few miles outside of 
town. It sat back from the road a ways, a long low building with a 
parking lot and a few trees around it. Now, in the afternoon sunlight, 
there were only two cars parked there, and the business seemed slow for 
a den of sin. I parked the station wagon and went inside. 

The place was not unlike a thousand other bars back east. It was a 
neighborhood sort of joint, even out here in the middle of nowhere. 
Booths along one wall, the damp and glistening bar along the other. 
And curtains over an entrance to a back room. A bald bartender with 
a gray mustache was polishing glasses casually behind the bar, and 
the only customer appeared to be a good-looking blonde girl propped 
up on one of the bar stools. She was wearing a loose white blouse and 
blue shorts that were much too short. I guessed her age at twenty-five 
or younger, and the way she eyed me when I came in told me she wasn't 
presently attached. 

'What'll you have?" the bartender asked without putting down the 
glass he was polishing. 

"Beer,'' I mumbled. ''Too hot for anything else.'' I picked out the 
stool just two away from the girl and lifted myself onto it. After a mo- 
ment I asked, ''Glen Summer around ?" 

The bartender placed a bottle of beer anda glass in front of me. He 
took his time about answering, as if trying to determine the reason for 
my question. Finally, he said, ''Nope. Gone away today. Back tonight." 

"How about Mrs. Summer ?"' 

"She's in the back. Want I should get her ?" 

"No. Maybe I'll wait for Glen." 

The girl in the blue shorts slid offher stool, her shapely thighs bulg- 
ing a bit under the tight fabric. She picked up her glass, moved it over 
a bit, and sat down next to me. ''Mind?" she asked in reply to my 
look. 

"Why should I?" 

"I need somebody to talk to. This town is dead dead dead." 

"So I've been noticing." 
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"Nothing to.do with your afternoons but drink them away. The 
Oasis is the only civilized place for fifty miles."' 

She'd had a few drinks but she was far from drunk. Just unhappy, 
I decided. 'You live in Santa Marta ?" : 

"Nobody lives in Santa Marta. They only exist. A month ago I 
was working up in Denver. I lost my job and decided to travel south, 
and this is as far as I got." 

"What keeps you here if you don't like it ?"' 

She waved an arm in a vague gesture. ''Oh, things. You know." 

I didn't know, and I could see I wasn't going to find out. ''You 
know Glen Summer ?" 

"Sure do! He's a swell fellow." 

"And his wife ?"' 

"She's a bitch, but that's the way it usually turns out." 

I took a swallow of beer. ''I came down through the mountains, past 
a big old house with a cross nearby on a hill. What is it, a convent or 
something ?"' 

She peered at me from under halt-closed lids. ''A bunch of crazy 
religious nuts. They go up there and beat each other with whips and 
stuff. Supposed to be good for their souls."' She gave a little chuckle. 
"Jtthey did it in New York they'd be locked up in ten minutes "' 

"You from New York ?"' 

"I'm from everywhere. You're just full of questions, aren't you?" 
She signalled the bartender to pour her another drink. 

The only thing I'd decided about her was that she didn't know about 
Summer and the Penitentes, and that wasn't much. ''What's your name?" 
I asked, figuring there was nothing suspicious in the direct approach. 

"Vicky Nelson," she answered. ''Twenty-four and unmarried." 

I told her my name, said I was from New York, but skipped the 
rest of the vital statistics. Before we could get in any more conversation 
I noticed a distant funnel of dust through the window. It was a car, 
traveling fast in our direction. A good guess told me it was the sheriff 
and I was right. 

He was short and fat—why are sheriffs always fat? — and he wore 
a holstered revolver low on his hip like some left-over cowboy. He'd 
come alone to break the news to Mrs. Summer, and I figured that made 
her a pretty important person in his opinion. 

"Della around ?" he asked the bartender. 

"She's in back, working on the books, Sheriff." 

"Get her for me. It's important." 
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The bartender muttered something under his breath and put down 
the damp cloth. As he went through the back curtains I caught a glimpse 
of multi-colored metal monsters lining the wall. The place was a little 
Las Vegas, complete with slot machines, and I was sure gambling wasn't 
legal in this state. 

After a moment the curtains parted once more and a tall middle-aged 
woman appeared. She might have been pretty once, but that day was 
long past. I discovered later she was only thirty-five, but just then I 
would have guessed her for over forty. ‘Hello, Sheriff. What's 
the trouble ?'' she asked. 

"T'yve got some bad news, Della," he said, ignoring the audience of 
Vicky and me. "It's about Glen." 

"'God— what happened to him ?"' 

"Somebody killed him, Della. Up at the morada.. . " 

"Killed him!" she gasped, her voice cracking. ''At the morada ?"' 
I don't know which surprised her more—the fact of her husband's death 
or its place of occurence. ''What was he doing there?" 

“"'He was . . . with them, Della. He was taking part in their . . . rites, 
and somebody stabbed him with a sword." 

"T don't believe it,'' she screamed out. ''You're lying!'' 

The bartender came around the row of stools and took her arm. 
"Steady, Della. Let me take you in back." 

The sheriff finally noticed us sitting there and nodded in agreement. 
"Let's all go in back," he decided. And the three of them disappeared 
through the curtains. 

"Glen Summer—dead!"' Vicky Nelson said when we were alone. ''I 
just can't believe it."' 

''He was a good friend, eh ?"' 

"He was a good guy. I'd only known him these few weeks but he 
was a good guy. Say, how come you were asking about that place 
where Glen got killed, mister ?"' 

I shrugged my shoulders. ''Just coincidence. What have you heard 
about it ?" 

"Like I said, they're nuts. I sure didn't figure Glen Summer for one 
of them." 

The sheriff came out of the back with Della Summer and they got in 
his car. Her eyes were red but she was holding up well. The bartender 
returned, too, stepping behind his polished counter and picking up the 
damp cloth as if nothing had happened. 

"Summer's dead ?"' I asked him. 
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"Yeah." He picked up another glass. 

"How'd it happen ?"' 

"Don't know a thing, mister. You'll have to ask the sheriff about it."' 

"Thanks," I said, and slid off the stool. I could see I wasn't going 
to learn anything more here. "You want a ride anywhere?" I asked 
Vicky. 

“Guess not, thanks. I need a few more of these.'' She held up her 
glass. ''See you around." 

"Yeah." I went out and climbed back into Father Hadden's station 
wagon. I didn't want to go back to the villa in the mountains so I 
drove to the church where we'd first met the strange priest. It was only 
then, sitting there in the street before the great stone towers that I re- 
membered the thing that had brought Simon and me to this place. 

Father Hadden believed that he was a medium. That was an interest- 
ing thing to think about, at least. I didn't remember ever hearing before 
about a priest who could communicate with the dead, though it did seem 
logical that if such things wereatall possible a priest would be the person 
to do it. 

I lit a cigarette and tried to conjure up a phantom in the smoke. If 
Father Hadden could talk to the dead, why couldn't he talk to the de- 
parted Glen Summer and find out who shoved the sword into him? I 
filed away that thought for further conversation with Simon. 

Ten minutes later, halfway through my third cigarette, the familiar 
sheriff's car turned into the street before the church. I saw Simon and 
Father Haddon climb out, followed by the stout shape of the sheriff 
himself. While I was still debating whether to reveal myself, the sheriff 
strode quickly to my door and yanked it open. ''O. K., mister, climb out. 
I want to talk to you." 

What?" I mumbled something, startled by this sudden turn of events. 
''What did I do ?"' 

The big sheriff rumbled on. ''Never mind the wise talk. Come on in- 
side while I get to the bottom of this." 

I slid out of the driver's seat and followed him into Father Hadden's 
rectory, because at this point there was nothing else to do, Simon and 
the priest were already there, sitting at a big oak table in silence. 

"I got your buddy here," the sheriff said triumphantly. ''Nobody 
puts anything over on Ben Partell. You two were up there without any 
car, and then I see this joker at the Qasés drivin’ the church's car. I 
just put two and three together, and I come up with all of you at the 
morada and this bird leavin' for some reason. Why ?"' 
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Father Hadden cleared his throat. ''Really, Sheriff Partell, there's no 
excuse for this type of questioning... "' 

"And you be quiet, too,'' the sheriff stormed. ''I ain't runnin' for an- 
other three years. I don't have to worry about the Catholic vote this 
season." 

It was amazing to me how thecalm, semi-dignified man who'd brought 
Della Summer the news of her husband's death could have given way 
in a brief halfhour to this growling, bullying person who now faced us. 

"You think we killed the man ?"' Simon asked mildly. 

No, I don't think you killed the man, but I'm sure as hell goin' 
to find out, if I have to run in that whole collection of creeps. They 
were all hangin' there on their damned crosses, all in the same room,. 
and not a damned one of them saw a thing! You think I believe that?" 

"The room was quite dark,'' Simon said. And the dead man was 
at the end of it. Since I understand the Penitentes were in the habit of 
entering the room one at a time at irregular intervals, any one of them 
could have plunged the sword into Summer and left him hanging there 
in the dimness."' 

“But Juan Cruz tied each of them to the cross. If he didn't do it 
himself, he sure as hell must know who did.'' The sheriff lowered his 
bulk into one of the chairs and took out a fat cigar. Now that he'd 
shown us he was the boss, he seemed content to pursue the investigation 
on a somewhat more subdued level. ''Cruz was constantly in and out 
of that cellar room. You mean to tell me that one of those eighteen 
guys, stripped down to shorts or a loin-cloth, could have taken the 
sword off the wall upstairs, carried it down to the cellar in plain sight, 
and stabbed Summer without anyone seeing him ?"' 

"It is possible,'' Simon said. 

"Nuts! I'm taking that guy Cruz down to my office, and if he won't 
talk I'll beat the truth out of him. I'll lock up that whole place if I have 
to. I'm no hick-town sheriff, you know!" 

Father Hadden rose and rested a gentle hand on the sheriff's shoulder. 
"T have faith that the sinner will seehis way to confess before very long," 
he said. ''Whatever,;the world may think of groups like the Penitentes, 
there is no doubt they are deeply religious men. The very fact of murder 
in such a place is unthinkable— the continued concealment of the crime by 
the killer is fantastic. He will come forward to confess, never fear.'' 

But Sheriff Partell was far from satisfied. ''Well, you start praying 
for his soul, Father. I'm going out and drag that Cruz in for question- 
ing.'' And with that he rose from the chair and went outside to his car. 
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For a moment we sat simple in silence, as people do when some sort 
of vague disaster has passed them by. Finally, I broke the silence. ''He 
may be a slob, but he's no dope." 

But Simon Ark only sat in continued silence, as if deep in thought. 
"Tell me, my friend,'' he asked at last, ''what adventures befell you at 
the Oasis "' 

"Well ...'' I told him everything that had happened, as close as I 
could remember it. Neither he nor Father Hadden interrupted, but when 
I finished I could see they weren't impressed. 

"Della Summer must still be up there,'' Father Hadden observed. ''The 
sheriff brought her to officially identity the body and then he took us 


back here." : 
Simon stirred in his seat. ''My friend, would you like to do a bit 


more traveling this day ?"' 

"'T suppose so, but let me tell you my idea first." 

“And what is that ?" 

I turned to the priest. ''Father, you told us betore that you had been 
in communication with the dead." 

"That is correct..." 

"Then why can't you talk to the spirit of Glen Summer—talk to him 
and find out who killed him ?"' 

The priest's face paled at my suggestion. "I fear you do not understand 
my problem, not at all." 

Apparently I'd said the wrong thing, for Simon interrupted quickly. 
"My friend, would you take the car again and journey to the villa in the 
mountains? Perhaps you can somehow get a chance to speak to Juan 
Cruz before Partell takes him over." 

"And what should I say to him if I do? Should I ask him if he 
killed Summer ?"' 

Simon ignored the sarcasm in my remark.''No,my friend. You should 
ask him if any member of the Penitentes was absent this morning ... " 

‘Absent ?"' 

"Perhaps there was an extra man in the room. It hardly seems likely 
that the murderer would allow himself to be tied to a cross in the same 
room as his victim. But if there was a missing Brother— perhaps that is 
your answer." 

It sounded reasonable, if a bit far-fetched, and I agreed to go. 

The unearthly quiet of the villa on my previous visit had not prepared 
me for the bedlam which had broken out in the few hours since I'd lett. 
Now there were cars parked everywhere, in a crazy unpatterned manner 
that reminded me of harbored boats after a hurricane. The sheriff's car 
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was back, as I'd expected, and now it had been joined by a state police 
car and a number of unidentified vehicles. At least two of them had 
press cards in the windows. 

A deputy. sheriff met me at the door and asked what I wanted. I 
thought fast and flashed my membership card in the Overseas Press 
Club. Apparently that was.good enough for him, because he stepped 
aside without a word. Inside the place was alive with reporters and 
photographers, popping their flash bulbs at every possible corner. A 
cluster of them had gathered in the big main room, where the stout 
Partell was standing on a chair examining a rack of antique Spanish 
swords. Beyond, in a sort of sitting room, I could see Della Summer, 
deep in an old straight-backed chair, staring out the window in a state 
bordering shock. Juan Cruz was with her, speaking softly, but she seemed 
not to hear his words. I walked in and stood quietly behind them, listen- 
ing. 
''Mrs. Summer, I know it is a difficult thing to grasp,"' he was saying, 
“but your husband came to me a month ago. He was shocked by the 
sin and vice the Qasis had caused in its brief existence. He wanted to 
repent. He wanted to join the Brothers of the Blood of Christ and suffer 
for the sins of his life. Just a few days ago he told me he planned to 
sell the Oasis and give the money to the Church. He was a 
man repentant, Mrs. Summer, and you can be thankful he died that 
way." 

I cleared my throat and he turned toward me. ''Ah, you are the 
friend of Father Hadden and that man Ark. What can I do for you ?"' 

“Could I talk to you alone?" I said. Della Summer turned tired 
eyes in my direction but seemed not to really see me at all. 

"I'm afraid the good sheriff will never let me completely out of his 
sight, but perhaps over in the corner .. . '' He motioned me to the far 
end of the room, under a great red-draped painting of some Franciscan 
missionary whose name | didn't know. 


"Simon Ark wanted me to ask you a question," I began. 
"Yes ?"' 


‘Were there any members of your Penitentes who were not present 
this morning ?"' 

A cloud of something — fear ?— passed over his eyes before he an- 
swered. ''There was one," he said slowly. ''The man who first introduced 
Summer to me. Yates Ambrose, the bartender at the Oasis... ‘' 

"You think this bartender, Ambrose, might have sneaked in here 
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while the others were tied to those crosses? The man was his boss— he 
might have had a reason for killing him." 

The Mexican never had a chance to answer, because I saw Sherilf 
Partell bearing down on us with fire in his eye. "Joe, show this bird to 
the door, and make sure he doesn't get back in.'' His orders were crisp 
and to the point, and the deputy he'd spoken to acted at once. 

Before I had a chance to say anything else to Cruz I found myself 
being propelled toward the door and out down the steps to the car. 
"Sheriff means what he says,'' the guy told me. ''Stay away or we lock 
you up." 

I turned quickly at the bottom of the steps and only succeeded in 
sliding into the dust. I got up slowly like a fool. Whatever Simon and 
Father Hadden wanted me to find out, I surely hadn't done it. Unless 
there was something about that bartender . 

I passed a careful eye over the scattered parking of cars and remem- 
bered the complete absence of them when we'd driven up this morning. 
But there were nineteen men—twenty, counting Summer -~ in that place 
and they must have come somehow. They sure didn't walk. 

I started the station wagon and drove slowly around to the rear of 
the big mansion. As I'd suspected, there was another parking lot there, 
with some ten or twelve cars nestled under the root's tiled overhang. 
Well, all of the Penitentes weren't poor Mexicans. 

On second thought I took back that last part. Some of them might 
live at the villa— it was certainly large enough. But there was something 
in the sand that caught my eye and I swung the car to a quick stop. 
It was an odd type of tire track, a double tread mark made by a tire 
only recently put on the market. The rows of double treads ran over the 
other tracks, showing that it had been the last car in. And there was an- 
other set of them on the left, coming out of the driveway. I left my car 
where it was and walked the fifty feet to the line of vehicles. None of 
them had the double-tread tires. Somebody had come and gone after 
they arrived. I took a quick look for footprints, but that was hopeless. 
With a bit of hope I headed back to the car... 

The Qasis was picking up business as the afternoon dragged along, 
filling its parking lot with a variety of new and old cars. The one I was 
seeking was at the end of the line, one of the two that had been there 
earlier in the day. I jotted down the license number and went inside. 

The place was more like a morgue than a palace of pleasure, and I 
guessed that the word had gotten around. The same bartender, who must 
have been Yates Ambrose, was serving an occasional drink to the somber 
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crew. But what really stopped me was the girl, Vicky Nelson. She was 
sstill there, in the same tight shorts, sitting on the same stool smoking 
her cigarette. 

Beyond the curtained partition waited a solid row of one-armed slot 
machines. There were a couple of green felt poker tables, too, and a 
cloth-covered bulge that might have been a roulette wheel. But these 
were quiet today, out of respect for a dead sinner. There were only the 
slots to greedily accept our quarters. 


Vicky and I played a while and then I asked her, ''Ever hear any 
talk about Yates Ambrose and Mrs. Summer ?"' 

"You kidding? Not a chance! He couldn't have gotten her with a 
fish net. Besides, he's one of those religious nuts." 

"A Penitente ?'' 

"Could be, for all I know." 

"How come he works in a place like this ?"' 

"Who knows ? Trying to convert Summer, I suppose."' 

"Yeah." 

"You're full of questions, aren't you ?"' 

I handed her a couple of quarters. ''Play for me. I'll be right back." 

Out in front the murmurers were still in force, holding their private 
wake for the late owner of the Qusis. I leaned on the end of the bar 
until I attracted Ambrose's attention and I motioned him toward me. 

"Got a minute, Yates ?"' 

"Who told you my name ?"' He was still clutching the bar rag. 

"I'm a friend of Juan Cruz." 

“Who ?"' 

"Cut the act. I know you're one of them. Why weren't you up there 
today ?"' 

"You must be crazy." 

‘Or maybe you were up there, huh ?" 

"Look, mister, I don't know anything about it. 1 belonged to the thing 
for a while, went up there a few times. I even told the boss about it and 
introduced him to Cruz. But I quit a couple of weeks back. 

That nut!" 

"Was this crucifixion bit a usual thing ?"' 

Ambrose nodded. ''Every week or so. He had twenty wooden crosses 
in the basement room, and he'd tie us to them with horsehair cords. 
Sometimes he'd let himself be tied there too." 

"Did each of you have your own cross ?"' 
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Ambrose shook his head. 'It wasn't quite that organized. But Cruz 
never let us forget we were sinners."' 

‘And you weren't out there this morning ?" 

"No sir! I didn't go near the place." 

I was pretty sure he was lying, but I'd never get anywhere with him. 
I thanked him and went back to Vicky Nelson. 

"Hi, girl. How's things been in my absence ?"' 

She gave me a big smile. ''T beat the thing out of five dollars with one 
of your quarters. Put it nearly all back in, though." 

There was a stir of activity in the front and we poked our heads 
through the curtain. Della Summer had returned and she was telling 
Ambrose to close the place up. "We'll be open again after the funeral," 
she told the crowd. ''Go home now, and mourn my husband's murder." 

They murmured and moved, slowly filing toward the door. Mrs. 
Summer had regained much of her composure now, but I could see 
she was still a shaken woman. ''We have to leave,'' I told Vicky. ''Come 
on." 

"Leave ? Where will I go?" 

"You must have a home somewhere. Where've you been staying ?" 

She thought about that, the drink gradually beginning to cloud her 
vision. ''A motel someplace. I don't remember quite where. Can't I come 
along with you ?" 

"Girl, there's fifteen years and a wife between us." 

But by this time Della Summer had appeared. ''Haven't I seen you 
somewhere betore today ?'' she asked me, frowning in concentration. 

"T don't think so." 

"Well, we're closing ‘anyway, till after my husband's funeral. You'll 
have to leave." 

I shrugged and helped Vicky gather up her quarters. As soon as 
we were out the door Della Summer and Yates Ambrose began closing 
the place up, getting ready tor the period of mourning. I wondered it 
anyone else worked at the place and I asked Vicky. 

"At night a few dealers and stick men come in," she said. ''Glen 
Summer hired them in Vegas." 

‘And Sheriff Partell winks at all this ?"' 

''He sure does, near as I can see. Maybe Summer was paying him 
off."' 

One of the remaining cars in the lot apparently belonged to Vicky, 
but in her conditon I could hardly let her drive it. She was beginning to 
sober up a bit, and I figured I could drive her around in the afternoon 
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air for a while. Climb in," I said, holding open the station wagon door. 
"You can stay with me a little while and then I'll bring you back here 
to your car." 

You're nice,"’ she said, climbing in. 

I headed back toward Father Hadden's church, because I was anxious 
to report my progress— or lack of it—to Simon. It wasn't until I pulled 
up in front of the place again that I remembered Vicky's costume. I 
couldn't very well produce her in Father Hadden'srectory in those shorts. 

"Stay in the car," I told her. "I'll be back." 

"You're going into church .?” 

‘There are worse places, believe me, I'll be back." 

Inside, Simon .\rk and Father Hadden were still sitting at the table, 
just as I'd left them. Empty coffee cups told me the hours had been 
talkative and thirsty. 

‘I'm back. You two got everything solved ?" 

Simon peered at me through the lengthening afternoon shadows that 
were quietly stealing into the room. ''We have had an interesting talk. 
Did you learn anything ?" 

I started at the beginning and told them everything that had happened, 
especially about the tire tracks that appeared to be from Yates .\mbrose's 
car. ''Simon, I think he went out there this morning, took off his clothes 
and put on his black hood and killed Summer with the sword. It's the 
only solution as I see it." 

Simon smiled a bit, as he often did when I was becoming 
positive about some theory of mine. "It is hardly the ony solution, my 
friend. But perhaps we may learn something tonight. Perhaps your idea 
of Father [adden communicating with the dead wasnot so bad after all." 

I shot a glance at the priest, but his face did not change expression. 
"You mean... 2?" 

Simon nodded slightly. ''Father Hadden has explained his problem — 
the problem that originally brought us to Santa Marta. It does indeed 
appear that he is able to form some sort of communication with the 
dead of this parish. In fact, the good Father believes he can reach anyone 
whose confession he ever heard during life."' 

"Fantastic! Do you believe this, Simon ?" 

"There may be some truth to it. Attimes God moves in strange wavs." 

I turned to the priest. ''You'll actually do it? Hold a seance or what- 
ever they call them ? Tonight ?" 

Father Hadden nodded reluctantly. ''Mr. Ark is most persuasive. | 
will do as he wishes."' 
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"Who's going to be here for this, Simon? Just the three of us ?"' 

"On the contrary, my friend. I hope to have a great many people 
present—as many as possible. We will start by inviting the good Sheriff 
Partell.'' 

That even brought a laugh from me. "You'll never get him down 
here. And if you did, he'd never sit still for anything as crazy as this." 

"Perhaps he would,'' Simon mused. ''Perhaps he would. In any event, 
I will go out now like the servant in the Gospels and assemble some 
guests for our gathering. I shall return by nightfall."' 

"Oh-— say, there's this girlin Father's car, the one I told you 
bout..." 

Simon nodded. "She may want to join us too." 

I couldn't quite picture Vicky Nelson sitting at any table that didn't 
have drinks on it, but I supposed there was always a first time. "You'd 
better get her some clothes first,'' I warned him. ''She hasn't got many 
on now." 

And when Simon had left I sat for a time in silence with Father Had- 
den, as the sun finally began to vanish behind the meagre line of shrubs 
and cactus in the distance. ''Mr. Ark is truly a strange man," he said at 
last. 

"You're right there, Father," I agreed. ''I've known him for twenty 
years, off and on, and still I don't rea//y know him." 

"Do you believe what he says about his past ? About back there— in 
Egypt?" 

I spread my palms flat on the table. '' Frankly, he's never told me too 
much about it. Just that he's lived a long, long time. Occasionally, when 
the dark winds of night are passing over the moon, I even find myself 
thinking that perhaps he actually is over fifteen hundred years old... "' 

The priest nodded. ''One could believe it, very easily. He spoke of 
other things this afternoon, of a strange Coptic priest in the first century 
after Christ, who wrote a gospel glorifying the Lord. The words were 
devout but hardly divinely inspired. The Fathers ofthe Church denounced 
it as a fraud, and the Coptic priest lost everything. He was in a unique 
if impossible situation — his writings had been holy praisesto God, worthy 
of a place in Ifeaven, but the deceit he'd used in circulating them as a 
fifth gospel made such a reward impossible. It was a situation even 
baffling for the Almighty, and this man could be sent neither to Heaven 
nor Tell. [fe was doomed to walk the earth forever, until such time as 
God would decide his fate." 

It was the first time I'd ever heard the story, and I wondered if this 
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really was the strange secret of Simon Ark. "Did he tell you the name of 
this work >" 

"It has come down to us, in a greatly altered form, as The Shepherd 
of ITermas. There is such a book. I am familiar with it." 

"And why would he tell you these things ?'' I asked. 

"Perhaps," said the priest slowly, ''perhaps even a man as powerful 
as Simon Ark needs help sometimes. Perhaps he did not come solely to 
help me." 

"But why does he seek Satan, Father?" I asked. ''Will the finding 
of the devil somehow break the spell of this curse that haunts him ?" 

But the priest only shook his head. "That I do not know, I do not 
even know if these words he spoke were true words. He was perhaps 
only telling me that the ways of God are often strange and unbelievable. 
He was only telling me that the fantastic, the supernatural, is possible 
on this earth — if it is God's will." 

And)" 

- "And he told me to accept this strange power of mine— accept it and 
turn it to God's uses. He told me that tonight I must attempt to contact 
the spirit of Glen Summer..." 

"But aren't such things as seances against religion ?"' 

''He says that some good can come even out of the bad. Though the 
end may never justify the means, surely at times circumstances must 
dictate the wiseness of fools and the foolishness of wise men." 

"And so Simon thinks the killer will givehimself away at the seance ?" 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. ‘Who knows ? I assure you I have 
never done anything like this before. My .. . spirits have always come in 
private before." 

"Well, I've seen a few of these things in the movies. Everyone sits in 
a circle and holds hands, or something like that."' 

Father Hadden nodded. ''I suppose we must duplicate the expected 
conditions."' 

"Could I have a cup of that cottee while we're waiting ?'' I asked him. 
"'T suddenly remembered I've had mighty little to eat today." 

"Surely. I think I even have enough food for us." 

And that's what happened. I ate there with the priest while Simon Ark 
roamed the streets of Santa Marta, seeking out those we needed for the 
final act of the little drama. 

And presently, as the night shadows slipped slowly across the plain, 
Simon returned with Sheriff Partell in tow. ''I must be crazy to even come 
here,'' he was protesting. ''Am I supposed to believe this big-deal priest 
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"Nuts ! He stays in his cell."' 

"You haven't actually charged him with anything yet, you know. You 
can only hold him a few more hours." 

Partell sighed and flung up his hands, a beaten man. "0. K., 
O. K.—you can have him. Where is this crazy thing goin' to take place. 
Here?" 

Simon glanced at Father Hadden, saw the troubled frown of uncer- 
tainty on his face, and answered for him. ''No, I think not. I think we 
should return to the villa in the mountains—to the scene of the crime, 
as they say... "' 

And so we went back, up the hill now darkened by desert night, up 
and over dusty mountain roads leading nowhere, till finally the moon- 
light caused the image of the great wooden cross on the rise near the 
morada, Other cars were arriving, too, and I could see that Simon had 
done his work well in gathering these people together. 
is goin’ to conjure up a murderer for me? I've already got the killer 
locked up, and it's that guy Juan Cruz, believe me!" 

But Simon took the renewed attack with a slight smile. ''I have not 
yet been able to convince the good sheriff that we will need the presence 
of Mr. Cruz as well." 

"The hell you will!"' 

"Consider, Sheriff Partell, if you do not arrive at a quick and satis- 
factory solution to this case, the state police will move in very soon. There 
are already some of them around. They will move in, and ask questions, 
and soon they will begin to wonder about your connection with the 
OGSIS5, 5:60 

"Damn it, I have no connection with the Qasis /" 

"When a wide-open place like that operates in a town as small as this, 
the sheriff »zws¢ have a connection with it."' 

"I looked the other way, that's all I did! Are you going to crucify—"' 
He stopped as soon as the word was out of his mouth. ''Are you going 
to hang me just because I let people do what they wanted to do ? It's 
a free country !"" 

I could see that Simon had him on the defensive, and he pressed 
his advantage. ''Freedom to violate the law is not found in any con- 
stitution,'' he pointed out. ''It would be to your advantage to cooperate 
with us." 

"I'm here, ain't I?" the sheriff growled. ''How the hell much else 
cooperation do you want ?" ‘ 

"We want Juan Cruz,’ Simon answered simply. 
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The great house itself was dark now, guarded only by a single deputy 
sheriff who snapped a quick and sloppy haltsalute at Partell. 
The eighteen, whoever they were, had long since headed for their homes, 
their moment of dim suffering gone now. And if I wondered why Simon 
had not summoned them back, I was soon to learn the reason. 

The great central room of the place seemed crowded with familiar 
faces, but a quick count showed only eight of us—Simon and myself, 
Father Hadden and Sheriff Partell, Juan Cruz, a bare-legged and puzzled 
Vicky Nelson, and—surprisingly — Della Summer and Yates Ambrose. 
Simon's travels had apparently carried him to the Qasis. 

"If you'll all be seated around this table,'' Simon began, ''I hope 
we can get this over with quite quickly." 

"Do you really think you can contact my husband ?'' Mrs. Summer 
wanted to know. 

"We are certainly going to try, madame. But first let me say a few 
words of introduction." As he spoke, we were seating ourselves around 
the big table. I took a chair to the left of Simon, right next to Vicky 
Nelson, who was still looking mildly bewildered at this whole business. 

"You all know," Simon began, 'what has been happening here, in 
this place. A practice of medieval times, that of extreme physical penances 
for sins, has been revived. It has been revived and carried to extremes 
by a group of devout but misguided men. Perhaps Juan Cruz here was 
the most misguided of them all, since he was their leader."' 

The eyes of us all went to Cruz, who sat opposite Simon, between 
the sheriff and Yates Ambrose. 'Today,'' Simon continued, ''one of this 
group died, killed with a Spanish sword as he hung on a cross in the 
dim basement below us. As you know, he was Glen Summer, owner of 
the Oasis." 

Beside me, Vicky moved restlessly in her chair. Beyond the leaded 
glass windows I could hear a wind rising in the mountains. Perhaps 
there was a storm on the way. "As a tew of you also know. Father 
Hadden here has been deeply troubled of late by a strange power that 
has thrust itself unwanted upon him. It is the power to communicate, 
under certain circumstances, with the spirits of those who have departed 
the earth. I'll turn you over to Father Hadden now." 

The priest, looking uncomfortable, cleared his throat and began. ''It 
is a generally accepted belief that the soul of a dead person does not 
leave the body tor some hours after death. I believe that this fact is the 
basis of my strange power. I believe that by coming to the place of 
death within twelve to fifteen hours I can sometimes make contact with 
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the soul of the departed. This is what I will try now Please join hands 
to complete the circle." 

We did so, and the lights of the room dimmed, apparently on a 
signal to one of the waiting deputies outside. Soon the place was almost 
black, with only a distant glow through the windows to show us the 
faint outlines of each other's faces. 

"Now," Father Hadden's voice droned on, ''silence, please . . . con- 
centrate and hold hands tightly . . . do not break the circle . . . do not 
break the circle . . . I am calling upon the departed spirit of Glen Sum- 
mer... Glen Summer ... can you hear me? .. . are vou still among 
us, Glen Summer? ...'' 

He kept it up like that, talking to himself in the darkness, for perhaps 
ten minutes — until my palm began to sweat in Vicky's grip. Then, with- 
out. warning, there came a moaning sound from very close. It might 
have been at the center of the great round table. The moaning increased 
in volume until it formed words, and Vicky's fingernails dug into my 
hand. 

"T have come," the voice boomed. 

“That's not my husband,"' Della Summer gasped. "That's not his 
voice!" 

But whoever it was, the voice continued. “//edlo, Della... hello, 
Pua” 

I heard Cruz utter a startled gasp, and then Father (ladden's voice 
cut in. ''Who killed you, Glen ? Who ?" 

"I... 1 don'tknow... Felt the sword go in... 

"It's some sort of trickery,'' Yates Ambrose muttered across the table. 
"That's not Glen." 

But Father Hadden pressed on. ''Can you tell us anything at all, 
Glen ?"' 

TN Ole nse OM COD Chars, CHEEDE is 15» 

"What? Except what ?" 

Except how did the killer know which one of them was me” 

As soon as the words had been uttered | realized the truth of them, 
the single fantastic truth that none of us had noticed or questioned. With 
nineteen nearly naked men hanging on crosses in a dim cellar, their 
heads completely hooded, how could anyone know which one of them 
was Glen Summer ? 

And as soon as the thought entered my head | knew the answer. 
Only one man could have known’ which of those hanging figures was 
Summer. One man, the man who tied him to the cross— Juan Cruz. 


um" 
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"No!" Cruz shouted in the same instant, and leaped free of the hu- 
man ring. Before I knew what was happening the lights were flooding 
down on us, and Juan Cruz's terrified figure was leaping over a low 
sofa by the leaded windows. 

"IT knew it was him all the time," Partell snorted, reaching for his 
gun. But, somehow, Simon was there beside him, clutching the gun 
hand. " 

And in a moment it was all over, with three deputies bearing down 
on top of Cruz's struggling body. Partell shook free from Simon's grip 
and finally got the revolver out. ''Why didn't you let me shoot him ?" 
he muttered. ''It would have saved the expense of a trial." 

"'Because,'' Simon said quietly, "he isn't guilty." 

"What. Who the hell could have done it if he didn't ?" 

And Simon Ark turned towards the others. ''Suppose you answer 
that, Mrs. Summer. Suppose you tell him how you killed your 
husband..." 

We just stood there, waiting for the screams of denial that never 
came. I think in that first moment even I must have thought that at 
last Simon had made a mistake, that certainly Della Summer could 
not possibly have plunged the sword into her husband's chest. But no 
denial came. 

"Are you crazy, Ark? Sheriff Partell snorted, breaking the shocked 
silence. 

“Not at all." 

"But that voice... 

Simon smiled. ''Forgive me, it was my voice, slightly disguised and 
removed trom its usual position. Father Hadden and I really had little 
hope that the spirit of Glen Summer would really present itself before 
so many people. We hoped to scare a contession out of Mrs. Summer, 
but unfortunately we only succeeded in scaring the innocent Senor Cruz." 

"And why couldn't Cruz be the killer?'' Partell wanted to know. 

“The reason for that goes deeply into the character of the man and 
the whole practice of the Penitentes. It has already been pointed out that 
neither Cruz nor any of the others would be a party to a simple murder 
in such a place as this, while in the grip of a religious fervor. Such good 
and evil just could not exist side by side in the same man. Besides, none 
of the eighteen would know which cross was occupied by Summer this 
day. Only Cruz would know that, and he was the most fervent of all— 
the one person least likely to murder within the walls of his sacred palace. 
There remained one possibility, however. Suppose— suppose Cruz com- 
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mitted the murder in a fit of religious zeal, somehow believing Summer to 
be evil? Suppose he had some insane quirk that dictated the very ritual 
murder we all feared so much." 

Sheriff Partell nodded. ''I still think that's what happened." 

But Simon Ark had not finished speaking. ''Consider the man, though. 
Consider Juan Cruz, deciding -he must murder the hanging figure on the 
cross. Either insane or in an uncontrollable fit of religious passion, he 
seizes a weapon from the wall there and heads for the basement.'' He 
paused only a moment. "And what weapon does he seize ?'" 

The sheriff gestured toward the wall. ''All there are're swords and 
spears. He didn't have much choice." 

"But he did! He had the ultimate choice. He had the choice between 
stabbing Glen Summer in the left side witha sword—and stabbing him in 
the right side with a spear. Call it fantastic if you will, but if Juan Cruz 
had killed that man on the cross as part of some religious ritual, he 
would have used a spear, not a sword—a spear like the Roman soldier 
used on Christ as He hung dying on Calvary... "' 

We were silent then, all of us, because, somehow, we knew he was 
right. But then Sheriff Partell spoke again. "O. K., but why 
does that make it his wife ?"' 

"We have already shown that the killer had to be able to recognize 
Glen Summer hanging nearly naked in a dimly lit basement, with his 
entire head covered. Who could have recognized him, from his body 
alone? Ambrose the bartender ? Possible but doubtful. Only one person 
could enter that basement with the certainty of recognizing the naked 
chest and legs of Glen Summer. Only one person— the wife who shared 
his bed." 

And now Vicky Nelson spoke up beside me. "I don't know too much 
about this whole crazy thing, but from what I have heard I'd like you 
to explain how Mrs. Summer or any other woman could walk past 
eighteen men without being noticed. After all, they were all supposed to 
be naked to the waist, weren't they ?"' 

Simon cleared his throat. ''What nearly everyone tends to forget in 
dealing with real-life crime is that it is not at all like crime in books. In 
a mystery novel a killer must have a foolproof, or seeming foolproof, 
method of murder before he strikes. But in real lite a murderer might 
be impelled to strike with only a fifty-fifty chance of escape, if the motive 
was great enough. Della Summer's motive was great enough, and her 
chances of escape were better than fifty-fifty."' 

"But how 2?" 
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"She knew about the basement room; she knew about the rite that 
would be going on this morning. She knew it all because her husband 
had told her. She entered the villa, took down the sword— perhaps she 
knew about that, too, or perhaps she had brought some other weapon 
which she discarded in favor of the sword—and then made her way 
down the steps to the basement. And then she walked past those hang- 
ing men, studying them in the dimness until she recognized her husband." 


"And they never saw her ?" 

"They never saw her, my friend, because— simply —their eyes were 
closed. You must remember that these men were religious mystics, in the 
grip of a highly emotional experience. Each man, as he hung there with 
the ropes cutting into his wrists, was in a sense another Christ. Each 
man, deep in his own prayerful thoughts, would naturally have closed 
his eyes— especially since there was nothing to see in the dim basement. 
Della Summer guessed this, and she was right. Moving silently on the 
stone floor she had perfect safety —until the very moment she plunged 
the sword into her husband's chest. And even then the odds were with 
her. Already in pain from the ropes, there was a good chance he would 
not cry out in the split second before death. He didn't, and she won her 
only gamble." 

Through it all, Della Summer had been silent. Now she spoke. ''Why 
did I kill him?" she asked, not making it a denial but rather only a 
question. A question to which she already knew the answer. 

"Because, dear lady, your husband told you he planned to sell the 
Oasis and donate the money to the Church. You couldn't stand the 
thought of a future of poverty chained to a religious fanatic. So you 
had to kill him before he carried out his plan. You had to kill so you 
would inherit control of the Qasis. And you risked killing him here be- 
cause this was the last place on earth a woman would be suspected." 

I could tell by the faces around us that he'd convinced us all, but I 
still had a final question. ''Simon, what about Ambrose's tire tracks 
outside ?"' 

"Simple, my friend. She borrowed his car. I considered the possi- 
bility that Ambrose was guilty, but quickly rejected it. He had no ob- 
vious motive, and as I've explained, it was doubtful if he could have 
been certain of recognizing Summer's masked body. In any event, there 
was a final clue pointing to Mrs. Summer. Sheriff Partell told me that 
when she arrived here with him, she broke away and ran sobbing to the 
basement. How did she know the way to the basement, or that her hus- 
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band had died there? She knew because she'd been here before today — 
to search him out and kill him." 

"While she was prowling around she might have run into Cruz," I 
objected. 


"She knew he'd be at prayer. It was no more of a chance than any 
of the rest of it. When her husband told her of this plac, he no doubt 
went into great detail."' 

Sheriff Partell's expression was somber. ''Della,"' he said quietly, 
"T'm atraid I'll have to..." 

"T know," she said. ''It was the chance I took." 

"You're contessing ?"' 

But there was still a spark of fire in her eyes. ''Not on your life! 
I'll fight it out with a jury." 

Vicky Nelson turned to me with a low snort. ''Didn't I tell you she 
was a real bitch ? Let's get out of here... "' 

Simon and I dropped Vicky back at her car, and that was the last 
I saw of her—though the memory of those legs stayed with me for 
many days. We spent the night with Father Hadden, and I know that 
he and Simon talked far into it, of the strange happenings and and the 
strange things that did not happen. And whenwe left the next morning the 
priest was busy telephoning—talking to the eighteen men who were all 
that remained of the case's loose ends. 

A month or so later I received a letter at my New York office. It was 
sent to Simon Ark, in my care, and it was from Father Hadden. It had 
been a busy month for him, but it was a happy letter. He had succeeded 
in organizing the Penitentes into a group to help him with parish ac- 
tivities, and he had great hopes that their overwhelming piety was being 
channeled into more normal activities. Juan Cruz, unfortunately, had 
suffered a mild nervous breakdown— but Father Hadden even held out 
hope for him. And surprisingly enough he added a P. S. to the effect that 
Vicky Nelson and Yates Ambrose were planning to be married. 

"He doesn't say a word about the spirits,'' I pointed out to Simon. 

"It is a happy letter, my friend. Full of the joy of young love and 
older faith. There will be no more spirits for Father Hadden." 

And one day—it must have been a year later—the priest himself 
visited us, happy in the midst of a job well done. "I'm here only for 
a few days," he said. "I couldn't pass through without seeing my old 
friends."' ‘ 

"How are Vicky and Yates ?"' I asked. 
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"Happy," he said, and that after all was a complete answer. 


And Simon smiled down on the man of God. "No more spirits ?" 
But the priest hesitated before answering. ''Only one, Mr. Ark. Only 


one. 
"One?" 


He nodded. ''Della Summer died in the gas chamber last month." 


And that was all he would say .. . 





West England's Little Folk 


PRACTICALLY every country of the 
Old World has its legends of the 
fairies or other little folk, and even with- 
in one country the names and kinds and 
powers of these little creatures vary 
sometimes considerably. Of those which 
are remembered in the west of England 
there are at least five distinct varieties. 

The Small People were believed by 
many to be the spirits of the people who 
inhabited Cornwall many thousands of 
years ago. Not good enovgh to inherit 
the joys of heaven, and yet too good to be 
condemned to the eternal fires of hell, 
they were said to be “poor innocents.” 
When they first came to that land they 
were much larger than they later became, 
for all the time they were there they got 
smaller and smaller; and finally they were 
destined to turn into ants, and then, later, 
to vanish from the face of the earth 

These Small People were exceedingly 
plavtul among themselves, but were 
usually demure when aware of waiching 
human eyes. Frequently they performed 
frier.dly acts and otherwise aided those 
humans they twok a fancy to. 

The Spriggans in some ways appear to 


be offshoots trom the family of Trolls of - 


Sweden and Denmark, and were a much 
different class of beings. They were 
found only around cairns, cromlechs, 
burrows or detached stones, and it was 
unlucky for mortals to meddle with 
thera. They were a very mischievous and 


thievish tribe. Whenever a house was 
robbed, a child stolen or cattle carried 
away, it was the work of the Spriggans. 
Whatever commotion occurred in earth, 
air or water was put down to them. 

The Pixies were mast mischievous and 
unsociable fairies. heir favorite prank 
was to entice people into the bogs by ap- 
pearing like the light from a cottage wine 
dow, or the light from a carried lantern. 
Many were the charms that had to be used 
against them, It was common knowledge 
that no Pixie could harm a man if his coat 
were turned inside out; indeed it became 
a common practice for persons who had 
to go from village to village at night to 
wear their jackets so turned. 

The Knockers were said to be tke 
sprites of the mines, and correspond to 
the Kobals of the German mines and the 
Trolls. They were supposed to be the 
souls of Jews who formeriy worked the 
tin mines of Cornwall, and were not 11- 
lowed to rest because of their wicked 
practices as tinners. 

The Brownies were pee, household 
sprites. They were kindly and good, and 
devoted themselves to benefit the families 
with whom they had taken up their abode. 
They were summoned especially on the 
occasion of the swarming of the bees, at 
which time the hive-tender used to seize 
a tin pan and, beating it, call loudly, 
“Brownie! Brownie!” until the good 
Brownie heard and made the bees settle. 





by TS cenatt (Me rgan 


It’s unfortunate that so many oldtime readers associate BASSETT 
MORGAN only with tales of human brains transplanted into apes and 
other anthropoids, but at least five of his stories contain this elemeut. 
He did write on other themes, however, and here is one of them. 


SITTING ON THE PORCH of his bungalow, Harden watched 
the copper-colored moon creep stealthily from the black waters of the 
Malacca and tried to fight down the feeling that he would have done 
better to sell his plantation than pit his courage and wits against the 
mysterious forces that baffle a white man in the Sumatra highlands. 
That morning in 1931, his native workers had deserted the fields of 
young rubber trees and sugar cane, leaving only a few Chinese coolies 
and his three house-boys who explained that an alarm of tiger had 
frightened the natives. 


Djac and his desire for this maiden, Senyap, was trouble 


enough, but what could a well-meaning white man in 
Sumatra do about a ghost tiger ? 





Copyright 1932 by The Clayton Magazine, Inc. for STRANGE 
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From the river village the beating of drums came to Harden, inces- 
sant and annoying as the throb of pain. Djac, his number-one boy, 
came to the porch and asked for an advance of wages to buy jimats, 
which are love-charms, or talismans against evil. Harden shook his head, 
which was a mistake. 

"You've got one wite,'' he said. ''Love-charms are a silly superstition. 
Is your old wife willing tor you to marry again?" 

Djac's manner was cringing, but his black eyes glittered. He explained 
that he wanted to buy a dancing girl from the temple and her price 
would take all his wages. Undoubtedly his old wife was jealous, for she 
belonged to a head-hunting tribe of Dyaks and she had made gifts and 
said prayers in the temple to cure Djac of his desire for the girl. But 
her youth and comeliness were gone, and the girl was beautiful. Of a 
truth, Djac needed jimats. 

Harden was generous with wages, but he was new to Sumatra and 
had all a white man's scorn of superstition. He left Djac in a sullen mood 
with his refusal, and went for a stroll down the path to the road between 
a double wall of flame-trees and hibiscus in heavy bloom. The shadows 
on the moon's face were not unlike the eyes and muzzle of a tawny 
tiger-head, and he was glad when the disk sailed high and changed to 
silver. 

Coming back to the porch he neglected to catch the door. Pajama-clad, 
his toes thrust in grass sandals he lighted a cigar and lay back in his 
chair, conscious of the maddening buzz and drone of insects 
beating against the copper-wire porch screens. Then something cold and 
horrible touched his bare foot. At the same moment came Djac's whisper, 
soft as the flower-scented wind: ''Don't move, Tuan." 

Paralyzed by fear, Harden held his body rigid while a seemingly 
endless length of cobra slid over his instep toward the door. There came 
the thud of a weapon, a lashing and grating disturbance on the matting 
and Djac's yelp of triumph. Sitting on his own feet in the chair Harden 
saw Djac behead the cobra with a kriss and toss its still writhing body 
into the jungle grass beyond the flower hedge. A minute later he thrust 
a glass of brandy into Harden's hand. His whispered warning had saved 


Harden's life. 
"Thanks, Djac,'' he said. ''You get the money for jimats."' 


“Tomorrow, I will kill the cobra's mate,"' said Djac. ''There is a 
cousin of my old wife who is a priest at the temple, and he has great 
power,'' he added, sighing like a man with great odds against him. 
“But the girl is like the flower of the Tjindanwan-matahara, Tuan." 
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"But what took you, a Muslem, to this native temple to see the girl?" 
asked Harden. 

"T did not go," protested Djac. ''She danced out there in the star- 
light, Tuan, and charmed me so that my liver is on fire for her. It was 
your own good fortune to be sleeping, or who knows... " 

Harden snorted his disdain of native women and charms, yet he 
wondered about the affair, whether it had anything to do with the deser- 
tion of his field workers. Cromley, who wanted to buy his plantation, 
had warned him to step warily on native mysteries. 


Next morning Djac built a crude stage on stilts above the jungle 
grass, and under a sheltering palm thatch he sat, piping tunes on a 
bamboo whistle. Harden, fuming inwardly over his neglected trees and 
cane, returned to the bungalow and writhed at the irritating monotony 
of Djac's weird tunes. 

Yet the following morning a seven-foot length of cobra with its head 
smashed to a pulp lay near the house. Djac, and the small brown man 
departed to visit his old wife and go about the business of bringing 
his girl bride to the hut near the river. Sonar, the second boy, fingered 
a jimat hanging about his neck as he watched Djac depart. 

"Evil will come," he assured Harden earnestly. ''The priests can 
do anything. And My Lord prowled in the night near this house, though 
he never came before.'' Harden remembered that he had been warned 
never to speak of a tiger by its name, but to refer to it as ':My Lord," 
lest the beast hear and take vengeance for the disrespect. He fought a 
growing sense of evil until Djac returned that night with bad news. 

His old wife had disappeared. There was the trail of crushed jungle 
grass: where My Lord had crouched to drink his fill of blood, 
then dragged its prey to a hidden lair. They also found the blood-strained 
sarong of his old wife. 

In spite of the tropic heat, Harden shivered. The cobras had been 
bad enough. A man-eating tiger was far more dangerous. 

''Then we had better go tiger-hunting,"' he said emphatically. 

Shrieks of protest came from the three house-boys who gathered to 
hear Djac's story, and they now chattered excitedly in native lingo and 
broken English. Harden listened and began to understand that this 
particular tiger must not be killed. Having devoured Djac's wife it had 
become a family tomb, subject to veneration, worship and dedicatory 
gifts. If Djac failed to observe the reverence due this receptacle of his 
wife's mortal remains, he would be haunted in this life and damned in 
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the next incarnation. He grovelled in fear as he talked, bumping his 
head on the matting, moaning that his old wife had laid a terrible curse 
on him. 

But was he to blame that the girl, whose name was Senyap, had 
danced for him in the starlight until he could not live without her ? True, 
he had- given her his old wite's bracelets, at which his wife wept and 
raged. But only a woman possessed of a devil would deliberately feed 
herself to a tiger because of jealousy. He would have to kow-tow all his 
life to this feline tomb to gain forgiveness of the lady in the tiger who 
took this means of suicide and vengeance. 

Everyone knew it is the worst of evils for a relative to commit suicide, 
for the spirit of the departed haunts the place where his or her body 
lies. My Lord, the tiger, was not only sacred as a tomb, but he was 
ghost-haunted until vengeance was accomplished. 

"This tiger—'' began Harden, bringing howls of anguish from the 
three natives at the direct mention of the beast. He cursed and gave 
in to their fears. ''My Lord," he began again, disgusted with his own 
helplessness, ''has tasted human flesh and will be dangerous. If he is 
not killed he must be captured. Djac, gather your relatives and trap 
the beast. Otherwise I will shoot My Lord." 

From that instant Harden felt a queer sense of loss, as if he had 
capitulated and sold his soul to some demon. The never-ending throb 
of tom-toms in the village was carried on a gust of wind, rippling in 
his flesh like the purring of a great cat. Now again he felt that he ought 
to dispose of his plantation. z 


Djac departed to gather his people and make a tiger-trap on the river 
trail where there had been pad-marks in the soft ooze. All signs pointed 
to an old beast. Young tigers are seldom man-eaters. Also, it was the 
mating season when tigers in their prime are not flesh-greedy. Harden 
gave his servants a brief holiday for the hunt and went himself to the 
river where he saw the long stockade of bamboo lashed together, ending 
in a corral with a dead-fall gate weighted by a teak log. 

In a natural cave in the hillside, Djac was building a cage-front of 
formidable bars. He beaded it with clean glass, decorated it with flow- 
ers and placed bowls of food as votive offerings. The native drums 
pounded incessantly. Harden went from the cave to where a second 
stout cage stood on a carabao cart near the corral. 

Beyond the trap-gate a carabao calf was tethered as bait, bawling 
piteously, and adding to Harden's dislike of the whole business. The 
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natives were feasting and working magic, and his fields still deserted, 
except for the faithful Chinese. 

In his house that night Harden tried to forget the tiger and avoided 
the sight of the yellow moon peering above the darkly brooding sea, 
but he could not shut out the purring throb of drums -which got under 
his skin and behind his eyes, rippling in his flesh. 

Next morning when Djac returned to report no luck in tiger-trapping 
Harden lost patience. It was lonely hill country, with natives unfriendly 
to white men and under the domination of temple priests and their tricky 
superstitions. But he had the courage to tell Djac sternly that unless the 
tiger was trapped that night he would go gunning tor it, and Djac shud- 
dered in fear at the threat. 

"My Lord now sees with the eyes of my old wife who was a woman 
of wisdom, Tuan. She will not be lured by the carabao calf. But there is 
one thing she desires above all else, and that she must have." 

There was a resignation in the man's voice which alarmed Harden. 
Unable to shake off the feeling of impending trouble he went to the river 
in the evening and saw a dangerously excited group of natives near the 
hut where Djac had brought his bride-to-be. 

Above the jabbering andclamor rose the high shrill scream of 
a woman, and Harden stalked to the hut and demanded an an explana- 
tion of that cry, of fear. He learned that, despairing of taking the tiger 
by other menas, Djac had hoisted the girl, who was the cause of all 
the trouble, high in a nearby tree to attract the tiger. 

Harden's gorge rose at the idea ofbaiting the tiger-trap with a woman. 
He marched through the crowd of natives, a commanding figure in his 
flesh white ducks and pith helmet, and talked to Djac as he never before 
talked to a native. His commands were met with sullen defiance from 
Djac and the other natives. Excitement exploded into rage and Harden 
found himself the vortex of an angry mob gesticulating with their wicked- 
looking waved krisses. 

The Dyak relatives of the dead woman were in a nasty rage, and 
Harden knew his two revolvers could not hold that mob in check even 
if he wanted to attempt a shot that would be a signal for slaughter. 

Controlling his voice and rising alarm, he argued and commanded 
in vain, then resorted to the only way he could think of to protect the 
woman in the tree from a possible attack of the tiger. He yelled that 
he would share her night vigil, and, after a lengthy argument with Djac 
as interpreter, the crowd agreed. But they made it very plain that if 
Harden killed the beast its spirit would have company in death. 
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Although the death of the old wite was one of many such tragedies in 
a land infested with tigers,. crocodiles, orang-outangs and cobras, the 
affair struck Harden as being out of all proportion to its significance. 
Alone in the village of semi-naked brown men, Harden saw blood-lust 
in their eyes, heard murderous threats in their jabbering, and, like flame 
in dry grass, the excitement swirled until it required courage of a ruddy 
order to face them and demand to be bodyguard tor the young girl in 
the tree. 

When the chattering died to mutterings Harden walked through the 
village until he came to the tree. Already the bamboo stockade was in 
shadow, and the carabao calf in the corral wailed with hunger and fear. 
Once up the tree Harden found the least uncomfortable perch near a 
small figure swathed in white and lashed to a seat in a limb crotch. 
She sobbed pitifully and strained at her bonds. His blood boiled with 
the indignity of making a marriage chattel of the girl and using her as 
tiger bait. Yet, at sight of the menacing horde below, staring up and chat- 
tering, their betel-stained mouths suggestive of cannibal feasts, Harden 
could only control his rage and wait. 

They vanished, and night fell with tropic swiftness. The insect noise 
grew louder and the calf bawled monotonously. Harden wondered if a 
tiger that ignored carabao calf was now hungry enough to be tempted 
by the scent of a human being. Thewoman near him had ceased sobbing. 
He caught the gleam of starlight on her metal anklets and bracelets and 
heard the tinkle of bangles. Then she spoke: 

"Tuan, you will kill the ghost-tiger,"' she said, pleadingly. 

In his halting Malay, Harden explained that he had given his word 
not to shoot the tiger, but once it was trapped she need not fear it again. 

"Kill it, Tuan," she begged, ''or it will live to haunt you." 

It would not haunt him, he protested, because he did not believe in 
ghost-tigers. He talked tor some time, quietly persuading her that the 
worst to be feared was an attack by the beast. Yet his reasoning did not 
shake off his own uncanny chill, or the tensity that puckered his flesh as 
he awaited what the night might bring. 

In the tree the darkness was profound, but just as the moon-rim rose 
above the far-away black sea, the calf ceased bawling and the insect 
clamor died away. There was a quiet rustling as little monkeys scampered 
off. Then came deep, thick silence in which Harden felt something like 
the purring of muted drums that came nearer, set time to his rapid pulse, 
tingled on his skin. He stared below with his scalp prickling as if some 
indefinable presence were approaching. 
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The revolver in his hand came to full cock! Then, as if the tiger had 
heard the metallic click, it streaked into the open and turned its green, 
shining eyes towards the tree. He saw the black muzzle and white fangs, 
the venerable look of a white beard and magnificent stripes on the am- 
ber hide. Its tail lashed the grass with a silky hiss, and there came the 
frightened whimper of the calf. 

The girl's hands clutched at him, and sharing her terror, Harden 
slipped an arm about her as the beast prowled below, gliding about the 
tree and trap, evidently confused by two different scents of prey. Harden 
felt cold sweat trickling inside his shirt until the tiger moved away, sniffed 
about the trap-mouth, then shot, like a streak of gold, in a splendid 
leap on the whimpering calf. There was a shrill bleat, the crash of a teak 
log, the vicious snarling of the tiger. The bamboo creaked at its angry 
lunges against the walls, but the natives came running from cover and 
howled their joy around the trap. 

Cutting the girl's lashings. Harden lowered her to the ground and, as 
he followed, she was running toward the river hut. 

Drunk with triumph and native liquor Djac lorded it among his 
fellows, but Harden did not wait to see them prod the tiger into the cage 
on the carabao cart backed to the trap-gate. Returning to his house he 
slept through the noisy celebration at the river which continued through 
the next day. By evening he felt that enough time had been wasted on 
Djac's affairs, and seeing the torches of the river town flaring through 
night darkness he strapped on his guns and strolled down to interview 
Djac. 

The early night was dark and the light of a solitary torch against 
the hill took him to the cave. On the clean straw, behind the cage bars 
of its den, he saw a splendid tiger. Its golden eyes followed every mo- 
ment of Djac who squatted on his heels, chattering prayers and incanta- 
tions, touching his head to earth at intervals, worshipping his family 
tomb. Fresh flowers draped the cage bars. Inside were tresh offerings of 
meat and rice. And after watching at a distance Djac's fervent petitions, 
Harden told the man it was time to get back to his work. 

But Djac came to him with a rambling tale of more trouble. The 
dancing girl he had bought refused to worship at the tiger shrine and 
they could not begin the wedding until she showed proper veneration for 
his old wife's tomb, especially since her spirit dwelt in such a terrible 
home as this body of My Lord. He could not mate with a woman who 
refused to placate the ''berhauntu.'' Instead of showing proper grief, 
the girl danced for joy. She outraged Djac beyond all reason. He could 
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not beat into submission a woman not yet his wife. Perhaps the Tuan 
would talk to her, for she was loud in her praise of his master who had 
been with her in the tree. 

"Bring her to the house,’ said Harden. "I'll try to talk sense to her. 
And you get back to work. Anything, for peace!" 


Harden returned to his house with Djac and the girl. He finished 
dinner, after which Djac went to say more prayers to the tiger and lett 
him alone with the woman. She had been sitting motionless in her white 
wrappings, with bowed head, until Harden spoke. Thenshe rose, dropped 
her white garment and stood like a bird of gorgeous plumage in the 
glow of lamp-light. Her jacket and trousers were kingfisher green. There 
were scarlet pompons on her red slippers. The teeth shone white between 
lips like a bitten pomegranate. Jeweled butterflies quivered in hair of 
dusky silk, slightly curly, and, by the rose-tinted amber of her skin 
Harden knew she was hybrid. Coquetry and allure shone in her eyes. 
She swayed on her feet like a flower in the wind. 

"Why do you refuse to obey Djac?"' he began, sternly. 

Dimples stirred the warm gold of her cheeks. 

"T am not yet a wife," she said. 

But a woman should obey her man," he protested. 

“How should you know who have no woman in your house?" she 
asked with pretty impertinence. Harden laughed. Instantly her feet twinkled 
nearer. She knelt with her pretty head on one side like a pert bird, the 
butterfly ornaments twittering, her young breasts straining the silk of her 
jacket. Harden tried to scowl, but he was thinking how wasted this child 
was on Djac. 

As it she knew his thoughts she swayed forward touching her forehead 
to his foot. Harden caught and lifted her to her feet, but she suddenly 
slipped to his knee and curled like a gorgeous doll in his arm, red lips 
parted expectantly, her eyes like pools of dark fire, her whole body an 
invitation. 

For a moment he allowed the girl to clutch at the woman-hunger of 
loneliness in the Sumatra hills, then his face grew stern. She read his 
face like print and slipped from his arms. Then, crooning a wordless, 
tuneless song, she danced. 

It was as if humming birds were released to quiver like living jewels, 
as if fountains played brightly and buttertlies flashed as bits of wind- 
blown silk. Her feet slipped from the sandals and with her arms she 
wove a story of passionate appeal. Never had he seen such fire veiled in 
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sensuous gestures. His stern scowl melted, and through lowered eyelids 
he watched until she sank on the matting at his feet. 

"My dancing pleases the Tuan ?"' she entreated. 

"It is very pretty, Senyap,'' he admitted cautiously, then reached for 
a cigarette. Like a flash she caught the match from his fingers, struck a 
light and held the flame in her cupped hands. He caught the fragrance 
of her perfumed body, saw the opal moons on her fingernails. 

When he lay back inhaling smoke, she again danced, circling about 
the white garment which lay in a heap of silk gauze on the floor. 

Suddenly she snatched it up, and, from a small basket he had not 
noticed before, two cobras glided, coiling their lengths on the matting. 
They lifted their swaying heads as she danced between them, twinkling, 
glittering as she sang, in so perilous a dance that Harden sat gripped 
by admiration and fear, a clutch that held him rigid as Senyap spun 
faster in the maddening whirl of the terrible death dance of the temple. 
Harden had heard of it. He heard of dread rites in which the dancing 
girls file out slowly leaving one alone as the bride of the awful hama- 
dryad god that lay hidden in a golden urn above the altars. 

Watching the dance, fascinated by the swaying, hypnotic glitter of the 
cobras, Harden telt as if the walls of his house receded and left him mo- 
tionless, trapped in a vast gloom of which the lamp was the altar fire, 
and this girl a priestess of evil rites that chained his will and lured his 
senses. With hair rising on his scalp and sweat starting on his palms, he 
found himself powerless to move or speak as she bent slowly backwards 
until the flat of her hands and feet rested on the floor and made of her 
body a living arch of flesh. 

The silk jacket fell open. Her breasts were smoothly molded and 
gold-tipped with coral. And, as if trained to that lure, the cobras swung 
aloft and glided over her motionless, rigid body that shone like pale 
metal, then disappeared into the basket. 

Still Harden stared, leaning forward in his chair, waiting, waiting, 
hearing the slow thud of his own heart, seeing the girl sway upright 
and begin a deliberate padding dance with her teet, keeping time to the 
pulse of his veins. Her pale arms writhed like white snakes, she moved 
with the grace of a cat, holding his gaze until he could have screeched 
at her. Yet no sound came from his parted lips, nor could he move foot 
or finger. He knew he was caught in a hypnosis, yet he was conscious 
of some dread thing to come.and his inability to avert it. He knew he 
should have crashed a fist at this glittering creature trained by temple 
priests. 
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He. was conscious, then, of the menace that had by devious ways 
sought contact with his life. Serpent lure and tiger ferocity breathed 
about her, and there came from her parted lips the strange purring 
sound of a tiger. 

The sudden stab of memory cracked a little of that spell she cast. She 
leaped, but his hands met her as her white teeth grazed the skin of his 
throat. He caught her wrists as she screamed in inhuman, feline cry that 
started a rustling in the basket on the floor. Free of the trance gripping 
his will, Harden snatched at his revolver as he held the girl in one arm. 
Two shots rang out, and two cobras, with smashed heads, twisted in 
death frenzy on the matting. Then, as ifa spell had been broken for her 
also, Senyap lay limp on his arm. He swung her to his-shoulder and 
turned to the door, only to face Djac who had returned in time to see 
Harden catch her in his arms and start toward his bedroom. 

For a moment Djac stared, then turned on his heel and ran. Harden 
touched his fingers to his throat where her teeth had struck and felt them 
sticky with a few drops of blood. He dropped the girl and ran for per- 
manganate, daubing the tiny wounds thickly. 

Sonar heaved the reptiles from the porch and began to scrub the 
blood from the matting as Harden returned. The girl crouched in a 
corner of the couch, sobbing. 

"Tuan, Tuan. You saved us both from the curse of My Lord,'' she 
said, and Harden stared. She seemed so pretty, so soft and helpless now, 
that he could not believe her teeth had drawn blood in that savage lunge 
at his throat. His mind was chaos as he went near the couch and she 
clung to him, quivering in perfumed warmth, her arms about his neck. 
Then he felt her body stiffen, and at the window he saw the face of Djac 
and his flattened brown nose against the wire gauze. The face vanished 
as Harden called him. 

Tuan, keep me here in your house. If you send me away, I die. 
Djac will think I am your woman." 

"You had better be taken to the temple where you belong," said Har- 
den. 

Tuan, Tuan, they will make me the bride of the serpent god! I have 
disobeyed." 

"'Disobeyed what ?"' he demanded, catching her wrists, forcing her arms 
from his neck, pressing her back on the couch cushions. 

"Tuan, Tuan,'' she sobbed in hysterical fear. ‘It was commanded, 
and I was forced to obey. I have failed, and I shall be given to the 
hamadryad god of the temple." 
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Sonar had darted away with his task only half done, as if he feared 
to breathe air of this small temptress. Harden had not the heart to turn 
her into the night alone with Djac nursing the belief that she had given 
her charms to his master, so he carried her to the guest room and closed 
the door. 

All that night he expected trouble, nor could he sleep for thinking of 
the strange hypnosis of that dance of death and the tiger-like leap of the 
selfhypnotized dancing girl who had been sent from the temple, trained 
in some wickedness that concerned himself. The dark and devious ways 
of priestcraft were inscrutable to a white man. Some mystery pressed 
close, but, he assured himself he need only keep his wits and will working 
to shake off the clutch of evil that undermined a white man's morale. 

Morning dawned. The silver and pink mists of the valley disappeared, 
and the hot sun shot out of the distant sea. There was an ominous peace 
over the house, and Sonar's disapproval was tangible when he reported 
that Djac had not returned. In high dudgeon Harden started for the 
village to tell Djac to take his bride away from the bungalow and get 
down to work, or he would get another boy. But he did not find Djac, 
and the natives whom he tried to question ran from him, muttering 
incantations. 

Thinking Djac was feeding the tiger, Harden went to its rock den and 
peered inside. For a moment he saw nothing. Then, as his eyes became 
accustomed to tree-shadowed gloom atter the sun-glare, his breath caught. 
The grass was stained with evidences of a gory meal. The cage was 
open and the tiger was gone! 

Striking a match Harden held it until the flame nipped his fingers. He 
was not mistaken. The horrid remains of a man lying on the grass was 
Djac! 

An exceedingly frightened white man ran through the hot sun to his 
own house and dropped in a porch chair, spent with heat and fear. 
Senyap was among the cusions of his day-couch, eating fruit, and the 
sight of her made him furious. She was the cause of this tragedy, the 
death of Djac's wife and Djac. She had dared bring her cobras and 
temple tricks to his house for some fell purpose. Yet he dared not send 
her away now to the cruel vengeance of Djac's relatives, and it was 
worse than folly to keep her there. She had half confessed that she was 
sent from the temple for no good. She enticed Djac by dancing for him 
in the starlight and encompassed his death. When Harden told her about 
it, she preserved a callous calm, then said childishly and simply: ''He 
was only a servant, Tuan. I had to come to you." 
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‘Why did you have to come to me?" he demanded. ''Who sent you ?"' 

"The god, Tuan. But I have failed his command. I will be an outcast, 
except to become the bride of the god." 

Harden grew cold inside. Dimly he saw the wickedness of priestcraft 
dispatching to charm him with her dance until he should have been 
helpless in her hands. Then the cobras! Well, he had robbed her of the 
cobras, and now he dared not send her away. He himself felt insecure 
and was afraid to leave the house. He could not eat, and at night he 
sat on the porch until the moon rose. 

Then the girl who had sat all afternoon on the couch with her slender 
hands in her lap, motionless as a small Buddha, glided to the porch and 
curled at his feet on the mat regarding him with unwinking dark eyes. 
Harden dozed. He was wakened by the faint tinkling of her bangles 
and whisper of her voice. Small brown fingers touched his wrist. One 
hand pointed to the dark jungle grass, and, as Harden turned his head, 
he saw two twin green flames — the eyes of a beast staring at him. Tiger! 

Those eyes moved up and down, across and back. The girl threw 
herself between his knees, clutching at his arms. Breaking her grasp, 
he went into the house for his gun. He was firmly resolved to kill the 
tiger menace once and for all time. But when he came to the porch the 
tiger was gone. 

He slept badly, troubled by fearful dreams. As he shaved in the morn- 
ing a gray-faced Sonar came with news that the ghost-tiger had killed a 
woman and her two children in a hut along the river, and terror stalked 
the land. Harden screwed his courage to visitthe village to gather natives 
for a tiger hunt, but they not only refused to listen, they threatened him 
with death if he harmed the ghost-tiger which was now the tomb of both 
Djac and his wife. His life was in double jeopardy. Djac had seen the 
girl in his arms, and laid on his house the curse of suicide: his ghost 
would take vengeance on Harden. 

With a naked rabble at his heels he went to the river hut where the 
sleeping victims had been struck down with merciful swiftness. Prepara- 
tions for a funeral were in progress, always a precarious time, because of 
the consumption Of liquor which inflamed the natives to murderous mood 
and the honor of winning a reward after death by slaying an unbeliever 
like Harden. 


That night drums made the darkness hideous. Senyap sat at his feet 
on the porch, her eyes turned to the jungle. Her sudden cry whipped him 
to his feet and again he saw the twin green flames of tiger eyes! 
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Snatching the gun beside his chair he fired twice, aiming between those 
glowing orbs. But they only moved nearer! Both shots had gone wild. 
Harden stared at the round clean bullet holes in the wire gauze where 
mosquitoes streamed inside. A second cry from Senyap turned his head. 
The tiger was on its hind legs, swaying to and fro, taller than a man, 
swaying and stepping in a cumbersome and uncouth dance. Harden was 
horrified as he stared at the grotesque spectacle. 

"Tuan, Tuan, the Death Dance!" moaned Senyap, hiding her face. 

His skin prickled as he took a second aim and fired, then cursed 
the gun. The tiger dance went on until it grew into a slow, undulating 
cat walk. Harden was breathless as he watched the tiger's grin- 
ning muzzle, his gleaming fangs, his lolling tongue. Senyap writhed in a 
frenzy of fear on the floor. 

''Djac and his old wife have come for me, Tuan,'' moaned Senyap. 

He carried her into the house, shut and locked the door, lighted lamps 
and turned on the gramophone, then called for whiskey. All night the 
spectral beast haunted him. At dawn he told Sonar to re-enforce the win- 
dows with wooden bars. The house was now a cage with the humans 
trapped within it, while the beast stalkedatlarge outside. Harden laughed, 
but his laughter sounded queer. He drank heavily, and the third boy 
wound the gramophone all day. He commanded Senyap to dance— any- 
thing to drive out the memory of the golden beast. 

To satisfy his reckless mood the girl became, in turns, bird and butter- 
fly, and the room glittered and twinkled with her radiance. Drinking 
many pegs of brandy, Harden forgot the racial barrier between them. 
He caught her from her dance to his arms and lowered his head until 
their lips met. 

A wild screech of beast rage jerked him from that kiss. With the girl 
clinging to him, he turned to the window and saw the swishing tail 
and green eyes of the tiger. He tore the small fingers from his arms, 
feeling as merciless and brutal as the tiger and told Sonar to lock the 
girl in the bedroom. Her screams maddened him, and the night was one 
of terror. 

In the darkness he heard the tiger snarling and purring at his win- 
dows. At times he heard it scraping the wire grating with its paws, and 
he smelled the fetid breath of the big cat. Gun in hand, he prowled all 
night shooting at beast eyes from every window. Drink and fear shook 
his hands, yet he felt cold sober except for those hot spurts of terror at 
the base of his brain. The shots sped harmlessly into the darkness. Fin- 
ally he dropped into a chair with the gun across his knees and fell into 
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a drunken sleep from which he wakened, unretreshed, to the hot day. 

He assured himself the affair was the result of loneliness and inaction, 
a touch of tropic fever, a disordered liver. But Sonar reported that even 
the Chinese had gone from his fields, and that there had been another 
tragedy in the night, an old man and an unbeliever who refused to 
make obeisance to the ghost-tiger. 

"Tuan,"' added Sonar, his face a greenish hue with fright. ''The num- 
ber-three boy has gone to visit a sick mother. I also crave permission 
to visit my grandmother who lies at death's door. I have shown re- 
spect to the 'berhauntu,' My Lord, Tuan. Nevertheless it will not leave 
your house until this dancing woman is gone, nor will your gun kill 
itt 

Harden snarled a curse. Then, as a note of incipient madness. The 
servants were gone and he had to get his own meals or go hungry. 
When he went to the larder it was to find only the spoiled remains of 
yesterday's food, and he knew that Sonar had been refused when he 
went to buy food from the village and for that reason had deserted. 

He had to have tood, and there was his car, seldom used because 
of the almost impassable hill roads made only for carabao carts. He 
might go deeper into the highlands and buy food from natives not af 
tected by this mysterious curse laid upon him. But, as he left the bun- 
galow, there came the tinkling of a bell, and he saw the patch of blazing 
yellow of a priest's robe, under an umbrella shielding him from the sun. 
The sight of it halted Harden. The girl crept to his side crooning songs, 
but his face was enemas and he cursed her in words she could not fail 
to understand. 


Up the path between the flame trees came the poongie, black eyes 
gleaming wickedly below his shaven head, holding out his begging bowl 
for alms. Harden laughed and spat in the dust. 

The girl crouched at his feet whispering hoarsely: ''The priest who 
laid the curse, Tuan. The tiger-lord."' 

Harden remembered that Djac's old wife had a relative who was a 
temple priest. The robe of the poongie was tiger-yellow. His shaven 
head, the long narrow eyes and lips stained with betel looked bloody, 
carnivorous and cruel. He paid no attention to Harden's commands and 
curses as he stared through the screen, glaring at the girl who threw an 
arm up to shield her eyes. Harden caught the tiger-stench, heard the 
whirring prayer-wheel like the purring of a great cat at the girl's fingers 
curved like claws. Her eyes were glassy and flecks of foam gathered on 
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her lips from which came a snarling, mewing sound, horrible to hear, 
answering in some beast way the uncouth sounds from the poongie's 
mouth. 

The screen door was fastened. Harden caught up the girl who fought 
at him and he carried her, struggling and hissing like a wild cat to the 
kitchen, where he sloshed water over her. At the touch of water her 
body stiffened as in’ a convulsion, then went limp, and she slipped to the 
floor. But a noise on the porch took Harden to the living room with 
his flesh crawling and cold with fear. He knew now that the crisis of the 
mystery was at hand and dreaded the swift-falling tropic darkness which 
swooped over the hills as the sun set. In the gloom of vines and trees 
about the bungalow he felt a presence that stilled the insect clamor and 
his own heart-beats. The little monkeys that played in the trees fled whimp- 
ering far away. Somehow he must keep this poongie from the girl whom 
his glance hypnotized into an unspeakable creature. 

He stared into the porch and the breath caught in his throat. From a 
hole torn in the heavy wire netting advanced a tigerish yellow shape with 
eyes like little dark coals, yellow fangs showing from lips drawn back in 
a snarl. It glided toward him in a grotesque and growing form that was 
no longer human. Fascinated by terror, Harden watched the eyes change 
from black fire to glowing green that came nearer, holding him spell- 
bound and helpless. Taller grew the shape of the creature until above 
hhim towered a tiger head with quivering red tongue drooling, purring 
so loudly that the sound shut out the moaning of the girl in the next 
room. 

Slowly the beast thing was stalking him and Harden backed towards 
the wall with one hand groping. His fingers touched the barrel of his gun 
standing against the door frame and the touch of metal seemed to re- 
lease a catch in his numbed brain. He caught up and swung the gun, 
firing against that advancing terror. The shot crashed and brought a 
screech of animal fury, a lunging shape tearing through the screens, 
vanishing in the darkness. Through the tiger stench, Harden was grateful 
for the honest smell of gunpowder. 

Then in the silence he heard the girl sobbing, splashing water, and saw 
her bathing her amber body. She wrapped herself in white and knelt 
touching her head to the floor. He was staring into the night from win- 
dows and doors when she came on dragging feet. Then he remembered 
the significance of bathing to these Orientals and that white is 
their mourning color. He wheeled and caught her in one arm. 

''Twice have I disobeyed when I should have killed you,- Tuan. It is 
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the curse of Djac's old wife whom you took into your house where he 
lived like a fighting cock’ and made her jealous. Because I loved instead 
of killing you, I die out there in the grass, not honored as is the bride 
of the hamadryad god, but tiger-meat !"' 

He held her close to his breast with one arm, his other hand clutch- 
ing the gun. 

''Why is this curse laid on my house?" he cried. 

"I have said Djac's old wife wanted him to live in her river hut. She 

asked her relative, the tiger-lord, to lay a curse, and I was sent to dance 
for you, and the cobras would have killed you. But you slept and Djac 
saw me dance, and desired me. Thus it was the old wife entered the tiger 
to haunt you and me. Anda curse is laid on me because I could not kill 
you, Tuan." : 
_ His mouth touched her lips lightly. She was merely the trained tool 
of a demoniac temple priest, and her heart had betrayed her master's 
training. Then looking toward the window he saw in the starlight the 
twin green eyes of the tiger. It stood on its hind legs, dancing. At it 
glided nearer his flesh again rippled with the evil purring of that beast. 
His scalp crawled and his legs were limp. 


‘The girl slipped from his arm. He tried to catch her, tried to call her 
name, but he was powerless to move or speak. She glided to the door, 
down the steps, and Hurden saw the great beast-pad-padding nearer, 
lifting its head in a roar of triumph. Then, like a blow came a memory 
of Senyap dancing for him, all glitter and color, parted red lips near 
his own, her body curled on his chair. 

The gun falling from his nerveless fingers was caught up. He braced 
it against the window frame as the girl halted and dropped on her knees 
betore the terrible ghost-tiger in the jungle grass. Harden's fingers jerked 
again and again. In that room the shots were deafening. From the dark- 
ness came a scream of rage, a threshing of the grass, a pitiful cry from 
the girl: 

"Tuan, Tuan !"' 

Clubbing the gun, he rushed to where she crouched and snatched 
her to his shoulder. Then, as the old moon with its broken edge peered 
about his neck, spreading her fingers between which blood trickled from 
the tiger's claw marks that would scar her flesh for all time. 

"They will not have me at the temple now, Tuan," she said, ''for 
the brides of the god must be unblemished by birthmark, scar, or the 
caress of a man!" 
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But Harden was staring down at something dead in the grass. There 
was the shaven head of the tiger-lord. There were his cruel features and 
lips stained as if they sucked blood, and on the yellow robe lay bars of 
black that were shadows of jungle grass and light of the old moon. But 
now he was conscious of Senyap, speaking softly to him. 

"You could not kill the tiger, Tuan. But when he changes his shape 
for the body of a priest he may be killed," said the girl, clinging happily 
to his neck. ''But you did not kill the tiger so the workers will return to 
your fields, and the young trees and cane will thrive." 

Harden made a generous gift to the temple for the accident to the 
poongie. Sonar and the number-three boy returned next morning and 
his fields were busy with workers. Senyap danced and filled the room with 
jeweled butterflies and birds, but Harden's eyes lingered on the 
claw marks of a tiger striped down her arm, the visible brand of a mys- 
tery still incomprehensible to a whiteman, even one who survives the tiger 
curse. 
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THE EXPLOITS OF THE CHEVALIER ‘DUPIN 
by Michael Harrison 

Mycroft & Moran, Sauk City Wis- 
consin, 53583; 1968; 138pp; $3.50. 
(Introduction by Ellery Queen). 

As many of you know, Mycroft 
& Moran is a brother imprint of 
Arkham House, under the proprietor- 
ship of Mr. August Derleth, dedicated 
to the field of mystery and and detec- 
tion after the tradition of Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson. “Mycroft” 
is Holmes’s brother, and Colonel 
Moran is the second most dangerous 
man in London, Professor Moriarty 
being the first. The M& M books 
have the same high standards of 
production that you find in the Ark- 
ham House books, and are difficult, 
at times, to distinguish from them—I 
keep forgetting constantly that the 
Jules de Grandin collection is not 
Arkham House, but M & M. 

If you are a follower of Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, youmay 
have read these stories in this 
collection, as they all appeared there 
between 1965 and 1968. For the rest 
of us, Mr. Harrison’s tribute to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, the true father of the 
“puzzle” type of detective mystery, 
wherein the detective really detects— 
solves the riddle through induction 
and deduction; rather than violent 
action--is most welcome. There have 
been innumerable pastiches of the 
Sherlock Holmes tales, and more ap- 
pear every now and then; to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, Michael 
Harrison is the first to do a pastiche 
of Dupin. 

After reading the stories in this 
collection twice, I was curious as to 
the extent of Harrison’s imitation of 
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the Poe style; it seemed to me that 
there was probably very little resem- 
blance, so I took down my dusty 
volume of Poe and re-read the three 
trail-breaking stories wherein C. 
Auguste Dupin, ‘‘the world’s first fic- 
tional detective in the modern sense’’, 
as Mr. Queen puts it, is revealed to 
a world which heretofore had noidea 
of what it was missing. The first two 
of Poe’s stories showed pretty much 
what I had expected, the somewhat 
dense, slow-moving early 19th 
century style, but the third, The Pur- 
loined Letter, was a surprise; I had 
forgotten how swiftly and effectively 
it opens. (And, in fact, this leading 
me to glance over Poe’s other short 


stories, I found that I had forgotten 


how many of them, too, open swiftly 
and simply--quite unlike the heavy 
style of The Fall of the House of 
Usher.) Mr. Harrison does not read 
very much like Poe, but his writing 
is by no means incompatable with 
the style of The Purloined Letter. 
The contents of this collection are: 
Introduction, by Ellery Queen; 
Dupin: The Reality Behind the Fic- 
tion, by Michael Harrison, present- 
ing an excellent case for the hypothe- 
sis that Poe based his most famous 
character upon a real person; The 
Vanished Treasure; The Mystery of 
the Fulton Documents; The Man in 
the Blue Spectacles; The Mystery of 
the Gilded Cheval-Glass; The Fires 
in the Rue St. Honore; The Murder 
in the Rue Royale; and The Facts in 
the Case of the Missing Diplomat. 
Although Poe wrote only three Du- 
pin tales, his character evolves with- 
in this narrow compass to such an 
extent that Mr. Harrison can make 


further evolution without any sharp 
break in the profile that the Master 
Creator left us. In The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, Dupin is presented as 
(at best) an eccentric who might be 
expected to reach something of the 
condition of Roderick Usher; how- 
ever his success in this venture has 
had an effect upon him, and while he 
remains most individual (could it be 
otherwise with a Poe character ?), 
The Mystery of Marie Roget shows 
him in much more healthy conditions, 
and The Purloined Letter reveals a 
man who has found his vocation 
and, while not wealthy, is no longer 
in the depressed diliettante condition 
of Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin as 
we first meet him. In Poe’s three 
stories, the name of the narrator is 
never mentioned; Dupin never 
addresses him by name. Thus Mr. 
Harrison is free to reveal his identity, 
as he does in The Mystery of 
the Gilded Cheval Glass: Mr. Carter 
Randolph of Virginia. 

“The time being... ?” as Sher- 
lockians would ask. Mr. Harrison 
has given us numerous clues. In the 
Summer of 183-, when Dupin is 
called in to solve the mystery of The 
Fires in the Rue St. Honore, he tells 
us that it has been twenty years or 
more “since my friend, the Chevalier 
C. Auguste Dupin has been--shall 
we say ‘in practice’ ?--as a lay mem- 
ber of the detective police...” In 
all the stories there is some indication 
of the continuance of the Kingdom of 
France. We know, therefore, that The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, could 
not have taken place earlier than 
May 1814, when Louis XVIII was 
restored to the throne by the victor- 
ious Allies; we also know that none of 
the recorded cases took place later 
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than 1848 when the Kingdom of 
France came to an énd with the ab- 
dication and flight of the Citizen 
King, Louis Phillipe, thence the in- 
auguration of the Second Republic. 
We know further that The Facts in 
the Case of the Missing Diplomat 
took place before the accession of 
Victoria in 1837, as King William 
is referred to as living. Andtheastute 
reader will find various other clues 
which allow tentative dating--not be- 
fore such and such, not later than 
such and such a year. 

Mr. Randolph, our narrator, con- 
tinues in this new series to maintain 
the incognito of the Prefect of 
Parisian Police, Monsieur G--. 

If there are any serious a- 
nachronisms in this series, they were 
too subtle for me to catch. Mr. Har- 
rison has done a splendid job of 
maintaining a modern feeling of style 
and yet allowing us to visit a long 
past age without becoming burden- 
some with details. His references to 
current or past events, in relation 
to any particular story, are worked 
in with such ease and smoothness 
that, at times, one could almost be- 
lieve that Poe did further refine the 
detective series and that someone 
found a batch of lost manuscripts. 
I say “almost”, because, of course, 
some of the touches which seem 
natural to us just would not have 
been done by Poe. Nonetheless, by 
placing all, the stories within the 
period of the Restored Kingdom of 
France (Poe died in 1849), Mr. 
Harrison leaves our fancies free. 

This is a most enjoyable collection, 
and I hope that the author has not 
yet tired of C. Auguste Dupin and 
that we shall see more to come. 
RAWL 
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(author of The Darkness on Fifth Avenue) 


WHEN HINES DISMISSED the police chauffeur and started 
up to his apartment he was tired. Morever, it was raining; one of those 
irritating, persistent, drizzling rains against which a top and windshield 
is no protection whatever. The street lamps and the entrance lights of 
the apartment building were reflected by the wetted pavements, that even- 


Preston—the warped but brilliant man who was behind 
the darkness on Fifth Avenue—was still alive; and his 


price for sparing New York was the assassination of 
Lt. Hines and Dr. Schaaf, the two who had beaten him 
earlier. 
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FLYNN’S DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY was one of ARGOSY’S 
many companion magazines, and MURRAY LEINSTER contributed 
stories to its pages, as well as to the others. The editor was not entirely 
averse to running a detective story which was also something of a science 
fiction tale, and when Leinster submitted The Darkness on Fifth Avenue, 
it seemed like a good off-trail crime story to run. But then the author 
came up with three sequels, of which the present story is the first, and it 
was obvious that the series belonged in ARGOSY, rather than FLYNN’S; 
so that is where all four appeared. To the best of our knowledge and 
belief, only the first story was ever reprinted before we offered it to you; 
and these dther three have seen no previous reprint at all. 
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tective bureau of the City of New York without acquiring ill-wishers; 
and one does not survive their ill-will without a little luck and more 
alertness. 

But the moving figure was a slickered patrolman, who saluted. ''Eve- 
ning, inspector.'' Hines nodded, relaxing. He saw another slickered officer 
beyond the first. Others. His eyes sharpened by sudden curiosity, Hines 
saw four men within a hundred yards, waiting in the rain as if for 
something expected. 

"What is it ?'' he asked. '' How is it you men are posted here ?" 

"Guard, sir," said the patrolman. He smiled. ''For you, sir. The 
commisioner's orders." 

Hines stared. But what—'' He stopped. 

"Mr. Schaaf, sir,"’ said the patrolman, ''is waiting up in your rooms. 
We were ordered to stand guard outside and look out for suspicious 
persons. It's believed, sir, that someone may try to assassinate you." 

Hines grunted. ''News to me," he growled. 'Nonsense, anyhow. I'll 
call headquarters and have you relieved. No use your standing in the 
rain."' 

He went into the foyer ofthebuilding. An impeccably dressed man with 
the air of one waiting in boredom for a taxi was lounging inside. 

Hines grunted again. ''Hello, Davidson," he growled. 'You, too?" 
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''Yes, sir,'' said the lounger. ''The commissoner hasbeen worried about 
you, sir." 

Hines frowned. When one has been a lieutenant of police for a tew 
years, seeing very slight hope of promotion, and then after a violent 
disagreement with the commissoner one enables the said commissoner to 
cope with something brand-new and extremely dangerous coming out of 
the underworld, it is natural for the commissioner to realize his debt. It 
is even natural— though unusual—to receive an arbitrary promotion to 
an inspectorship. But such solicitude over one's health — 

The descending elevator clicked its stop. The door swept open silently. 
Hines stepped in. Four patrolmen on guard outside his apartment house. 
A plainclothesman inside the foyer. Perhaps other men posted about. 

He got out on his own floor. Another man from the detective bureau 
looked up alertly, stood up, and Hines scowled at him. 

"Hully!"' he growled. ''This is too much! How many of you have 
been taken off useful duty and stuck around guarding me?" 

"There's a man on every floor, sir,'' said the detective. 

"It's a hell of a note,'’ said Hines angrily. ''I'll phone and have you 
relieved at once. I don't need guards !" 

He put the key in his door and went in. He entered pitch-darkness. 

A voice said placidly, ''Now, der fluorescence of atmospheric ions 
under der influence of short Hertzian wafes—'"' 

Hines snorted. ''Schaat! What the devil is all this foolishness ?"' 

Lights flashed on, and Hines stared blankly at the sight before him. 
He knew Schaaf, certainly. That tall German scientist had made all the 
ditference between success and failure in his efforts to cope with the male- 
volent scientific genius Preston in his alliancewiththe underworld a month 
or so before. 

Schaaf was six feet and something, with a luxuriant blond beard and 
an expression of complete placidity under all circumstances. Hines had 
been told Schaaf was waiting for him. But— 

Schaaf was present in six separate incarnations. There were six men in 
the room, and each one of them was something over six feet tall and 
each one wore an expression of complete placidity and a luxuriant blond 
beard. It was practically impossible to tell them apart. After an instant's 
bewildered survey, however, Hines growled and nodded tothe man whose 
whiskers were indubitably his own. 

“Hell's bells!'' he snapped. ‘What's the matter? Have you gone 
crazy and made the police department crazy with you ?"' 

Schaaf beamed. ''These gentlemen,'' he observed placidly, ‘are a 
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disguise. When you are encountering a fery intelligent man, Hines, der 
best way to confuse him is to do der most foolish thing you can think 
of. Then he cannot anticipate your actions, because if you are fairly 
clefer you can think of a lot of foolishness." 

Hines growled again. ''You've done it, all right. What's it all about?" 

Schaaf waved his hand. ''We go into executife session,'' he observed. 
"My disguise will now excuse us, and we think wise, deep, and profound 
thoughts, and maybe do something sensible for a change. Where the 
deffil were you to-day? Efverybody onder police force was looking 
for you." 

''Legwork, practically,'' said Hines, frowning. ''That Helman murder 
case. It looked bad. The idiot had insured his life and couldn't wait 
a year to commit suicide. Tried to fake his suicide as a murder, so his 
wife would get his insurance; and he didn't have sense enough to ar- 
range an alibi for her." 

"Which you broceded to do. You are always altruistic,"' said Schaaf. 
"Now sit down and don't smoke der cigars in your own humidor. Take 
one of mine. It is safer. My disguise is going out and we can talk." 

The five men with blond false whiskers were going out of the room. 
Schaat beamed upon Hines, who had halted with his hand on the humi- 
dor cover. 

"Why— um 

"Don't smoke it,"' said Schaaf with sudden grimness, ''because Breston 
or some friendt of his has been in here today." 

Hines jumped. ''Preston! But he's dead !"' 

"Like hell he's dead," said Schaaf placidly. ''He is der most actif 
and most irritating corpse I efer ran across." 

He passed over one of his own cigars. Hines took it, staring. 

"But that bomb blew him—"' 

"Nowhere at all,'' Schaaf assured hin: "He took der apparatus that 
makes darkness along with him down to der Battery, with us chasing 
after him gayly, shooting sneeze-bombs at him, trying to pour water 
on him, doing all that der combined resources of me, and you, and der 
Bolice Department could think of. And he got into a launch, we con- 
sidered, and was blown .to bits out in der harbor. Der army airplane 
dropped a bomb into his pancake of darkness andt we saw a boat 
that was sinking when der darkness vanished. And der police launches 
fished up farious fragments which they pieced together abbroximately 
into one corpse.for burial. But that was all." 

Hines sank into a chair and bit off the end of his cigar. 
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"But," said Schaat placidly, ''we knew he had two men with him when 
she started toward der Battery. You shot one of them when he lifted der 
darkness to see where he was. There was one more lett with him. We 
assumed that both of them got in der launch that was smashed up." 

Hines growled, ''He wasn't fool enough to stay behind, was he?" 

"He wasn't a fool if he did,'' observed Schaaf. ''My dear Hines, 
suppose he slipped oferboard from der piling while der launch went on 
out with his companion to be blown into little pieces ? It was der sensible 
thing for him to do. If Breston fanished, der gunman with him would go 
like der deffil, carrying der darkness, andwewould go like der deffil after 
him. Which we did." 

Hines eyes narrowed. ''We were a pack otf fools!'' he said grimly. 
''We should have looked under the wharf. But why are you sure he got 
away ?" 

"A man told me," said Schaaf. He puffed comfortably. ''I hatf a good 
job with der Research Department of der American Electric Company. 
I got it because Miss Bush made mefamous when she wrote up Breston's 
party. Today I was working tery hard and my brain went dead on me. 
And there is a quick lunch near by where they haff abominable coffee 
which is a great stimulant. I went there to get a cup of it. 

"A gentleman came in and sat down beside me. He placed a large 
bowl of soup on der arm of der chair next to mine. He entered into 
conversation. He asked if I was Professor Schaaf, der great scientist. 
I admitted it with becoming modesty. And I saw a car waiting at der 
door with a number of fery etlicient-looking gentlemen in it. I looked 
back and saw my friend getting out an automatic pistol to shoot me 
with. I beaned him, as you call it, with his own plate of soup. Then I 
carried him out to der kitchen and stuffed his head in a tub of mashed 
potatoes while police whistles were being blown and der deffil raised 
generally. Der others ran away." 

He shook his head reflectively. 

"A fery angry person, that gentleman. At der police station he said 
that Breston had.offered him fife grand to bump me off, but that when 
he got out of prison he would do it for nothing, just for his own pritate 
pleasure. Der police want him fery badly, and but for der comestibles I 
beaned him with, he would haff shot me and got away." 

Hines chewed savagely on the end of his cigar. ''Preston's alive, then," 
he said grimly. 

"I went to der Commissioner. He began to throw fits at once, fery 
entertainingly. He knows it was by luck that we licked that verdammt 
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Breston last time. He said to find you at once, before you were killed, for 
Breston will want to kill both of us because we know too much about 
him. So I borrowed der fife men to wear whiskers and follow me around 
for our protection. If a gunman wants to kill me, he will haff to kill all 
of us to be sure he gets der right one, and it will be.confusing and pos- 
sibly tedious. And then I ditched der research work and set people to 
work looking for you." 

Hines chewed his cigar again, remembered and lighted it, and scowled. 

"I'll be assigned to the job of finding him," he observed grimly. 
"And if he tried to have you killed, he'll try for me too. But why do you 
think he had some one in here today ?"' 

Schaaf grimaced. ''When I came in to wait for you. I made myself 
at home as always. I sat down, and I reached in der humidor for a 
cigar. And like I always do, I cracked der cigar and smelled it. You 
smoke fery bad cigars, Hines. Fery bad. But der cigars in der humidor 
were good ones. So I got suspicious. I cut one open and there are some 
small crystals inserted in der tobacco which I suspect would not be 
healthy tor you to smoke when der heat reached them. Yes ?" 

Hine's eyes glowed suddenly. ''I see," he said shortly. 

"Breston is making ready to turn on der darkness of his, and he 
wants to get us out of der way. He is starting a new campaign—'"' 

Sudden, dense, abominable blackness filled the room. The glow of 
the lighted lamps went out utterly. The windows did not even show as 
grayish rectangles from the streetlights outside. Hines felt his heart pump- 
ing suddenly. He looked at his cigar.The glow of its tip was totally 
invisible. He touched his finger to it and was scorched. It was still burn- 
ing, but the air no longer transmitted its light. The blackness seemed 
even tangible. Hines reached up to the electric bulb over his head and 
felt it. It was hot, but it did not glow. 

Schaafs voice came through the horrible darkness. It was placid as 
before. "Yes. He is starting a new campaign. And this is der opening 


gun. 


‘Just a minute," said Hines. 

He jerked off the shade of the lamp by his chair. The hot 
bulb scorched his fingers. He brought it close to his eyes. At eight inches 
he could see the filament as a dully glowing red line. At six it was bright. 
At four inches from his eyes he could see his fingers on the other side of 
the bulb. 

"It's Preston's darkness, all right,'' said Hines coolly. 'Nothing else 
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on Earth absorbs light like that. And at a guess he's aiming for us, 
somehow." 

"T haff a hunch," said Schaaf in the absolute darkness. ''It is a splen- 
did hunch and fery comforting. If you will giff me your wordt of honor 
not to touch der telephone—'"' 

"I ought to call headquarters,'' said Hines, every sense alert, ''and 
report this right away." 

"So you should. But for der luff of Gott don't do it! Wait!" : 

Silence fell. A woman screamed affrightedly somewhere, floors below. 
There was a hammering on the door of the apartment. 

"Keep out!'' barked Hines. ''All right in here! The darkness will 
lift presently." 

Silence, and blackness. Horrible, absolute blackness. The utter black- 
ness in which the blind live always. 

Sounds became magnified by the utter lack of light. Hines could hear 
his heart beating. He heard Schaaf breathing, five feet away. He heard 
the rustling of cloth as Schaaf seemed to lift his cigar to his lips. The 
ticking of his watch became suddenly deafeningly loud. There 
were sounds, a long way off, as if people were exclaiming alarmedly at 
something. A man began to bellow, ''Get a doctor! I've gone blind! 
Somebody get a doctor !"' 

And then, with the barest possible flickering, the room leaped back 
into light. The bulbs glowed dazzlingly after the incredible darkness of 
a moment betore. The torn-off lampshade looked astoundingly untidy, 
flung on the floor. 

Hine's face was grim and hard and a trifle pale. Schaaf was much 
paler. 

"It was a strain on der hunch, to wait,'' Schaaf said quietly. ''But it 
worked out. I think der telephone is phony, Hines. Der apartment cannot 
be rung from der switchboard below. Come and stand in der doorway 
with me. If I did not stop you, you would have called headquarters at 
once, wouldn't you ?" 

"I'd have called while the darkness held," said Hines grimly. 

"And that,'' said Schaat soberly, ''was maybe what der darkness was 
for. Now [ ruin a book. Dodge behind here, Hines." 

Ile motioned Hines back behind a wall and held a book ready. "If 
der instrument is phony," he observed, "it will spring its little surprise 
when der receiver goes off der hook." 

He Mung the book with a quick motion of his hand and darted back 
hwalde Hinew ‘The book sailed across the empty room. The telephone was 
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struck obliquely and knocked to the very edge of its stand. It tottered 
there a moment, wavered, and started to fall to the floor. 

A terrific explosion rocked the building! It was so sharp a detonation 
that it was over. before the ear had time to registe its impact. It was 
stunning in its brittleness. It was incredibly loud and incredibly fier¢e 
and incredibly venomous. Plaster from the ceiling fell upon Hines and 
Schaaf, in the next room. 

There was a huge, gaping hole torn in the floor. The walls were 
shattered, the furniture smashed. The telephone, the stand— everything 
within five feet of the telephone instrument had been blown to powder. 

If Hines had lifted the receiver to call Police Headquarters, every 
fragment of his body would have been annihilated. 
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It was impossible to keep the thing out of the newspapers. Too many 
people had been in the three-block circle which had gone dark for the 
sole purpose of making Hines pick up the telephone and so be blown 
to bits. But the bomb-explosion itself disturbed very few people. Hines 
could have been spattered against the walls of his apartment without 
causing any great commotion, had it not been for the accompanying 
darkness. It was the darkness which frightened New York. 

Some six weeks before, a beam of darkness had been laid upon Fifth 
Avenue for precisely fifteen minutes. In that quarter of an hour a fore- 
warned underworld had reaped a harvest. Jewelers had been robbed. 
Pedestrians had been stripped of their possessions. Every possible source 
of valuables that could be cleaned out in fifteen minutes had been looted. 
In addition, there had been many deaths in the panics caused by the 
darkness, and there had been some crimestoo horrible for the newspapers 
to record. 

For two weeks, New York was in panic. Hines knew, and Schaaf knew, 
and Kathryn Bush of the New York Star knew who had caused the 
darkness, and partly how it had been done. 

A certain man, Preston, had made use of Schaat's researches and had 
discovered that the ionized particles of the air absorbed all light that 
struck upon them, and re-radiated it as heat, when under the influence of 
certain short Hertizian waves. Preston had made a deal with the under- 
world for a share of the profits they could win in a street with all men 
blind. His profits had been enormous. 

Two weeks after the Fifth Avenue episode, Preston had tried to use the 
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same flood of blackness to make possible the theft of four million dollars 
in currency and securities in transit between two banks in the financial 
district. With Hines and Schaaf forewarned, the entire resources of the 
police and fire departments had enabled them to foil the attempt, and 
it seemed that Preston had been killed. New York breathed more easily. 
But in less than a full day from the bomb explosion in Hines‘s apart- 
ment, New York was a bundle of nerves again. Everybody knew that 
at any instant any part of the city might be plunged into abysmal black- 
ness in which lights served no purpose at all; a blackness in which the 
forewarned hordes of the underworld would be quickly at work to loot 
and kill with complete impunity. And New York's nerves went bad. 

First, of course, the Stock Exchange began at its opening to show 
symptoms of panic at least as great as that of the public in general. And 
the public in general was on the edge of hysteria and sometimes slipped 
over that edge. 

A fuse blew out in a Lexington Avenue subway train. The lights went 
out, leaving it in darkness. A woman shrieked ''The Darkness!" and 
there was a wild surge of fear-crazed passengers. Four people were dead 
when it was over. 

At the Yankee Stadium, a dark thundercloud formed quickly over- 
head and a deep shadow fell upon the grandstand. The crowd went 
mad with terror, and fifteen people died. 

For the rest, the Broadway theaters were nearly deserted, but there 
was instance after instance of mob insanity in neighborhood moving 
picture houses until the police rather desperately considered closing all 
public gathering-places until the tendency to panic subsided. 

Hines worked. The average man considers detective work as mostly 
the art of sitting still and thinking intensively about certain conveniently 
distributed clues. It is much more complicated and much less comfort- 
able than that. 

Hines was directing practically the whole detective force of the city 
in a frantic quest for Preston. First, of course, there was the attempt to 
locate the spot from which the short waves that produced the darkness 
had been transmitted. The area of the darkness was found by 
painstaking inquiry. 

It was a circle some three blocks in every direction. Plotted on. the 
map, the center of that circle turned out to be a tiny triangular park 
with a seedy patch of grass and a seedier statue of an obscure patriot. 

"He was in a car," said Hines drearily. ''He had his outfit in a car, 
probably parked there, as he watched for me to pass going home or 
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maybe just for lights to go on my windows. Then he turned on the 
dark knowing I'd identify it for what it was and start to telephone head- 
quarters at once. He probably heard his damned bomb go off." 

But no car had been noticed as parked where the center of the dark- 
ness had been. That was a blind lead. 

The investigation of the bomb was similarly fruitless. The fake tele- 
phone instrument had been blown to fragments too small to offer any 
clues. It seemed to have been loaded with mercuric fulminate, an ex- 
plosive so powerful that it is commonly used as a detonator for the 
ordinary "high explosive." 

All that could be learned about the bombwas that an elderly telegraph 
messenger had been deposited on Hines's flogr with a box apparently 
of flowers. But no telegraph messenger had been sent to the building by 
any messenger service. 

It seemed most probable that the messenger had been a lock worker 
and had opened Hines's door, changed telephone instruments and the 
cigars, and gone peacefully out again. He had left no fingerprints in 
the apartment. And the elevator-boy, though he gave a voluble descrip- 
tion of the elderly messenger, was unable to identify any photograph in 
the Rogues' Gallery until a picture of a messenger's uniform was cut out 
to be held over the standard photographs to assist his memory. Then 
he identified nine separate photographs as those of the messenger in 
question, and ultimately gave up in despair. 

That also was a blind lead, so Hines set grimly to work to check up 
on every person in New York who had bought certain essentials of all 
short-wave radio sending outfits within the past four weeks. It was a 
task of titantic proportions. 

The cigars were examined minutely, and offered no suggestions what- 
ever. They were a standard brand, sold by thousands of stores and 
counters. The cyanide crystals had been inserted with a needle from the 
trimmed end. They were untraceable. 

The gangster who had tried to assassinate Schaaf was obstinately 
silent, but it soon became evident that he knew nothing to tell, even had 
he been willing to talk. The others who had waited in the car outside 
had vanished utterly. 

The'last possibility came to Hines as he was racking his brains des- 
perately for some other possibility, however unpromising. He was chew- 
ing at a cigar he had allowed to go out, and talked to himself in default 
of a more inspiring audience. 

"He covers his tracks, always. We stepped on his last scheme by 
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jumping ahead on him. What will he try now? What was the weakness 
of his last scheme? Hm. Lack of power. He could only blanket a certain 
area. He'll want to make the whole city dark, for safety, next time." 

Inspiration came. He jumped for the telephone and had Schaaf on the 
wire in minutes. 

"Look here!'' Hines snapped. "If Preston wanted to design a bigger 
outfit, would he have to look anything up? Consult authorities, charts, 
figures, or anything of the sort ?"' 


Schaaf's placid voice came over the wire. "It is fery probable. Yes. A 
good technical library would safe him fery much trouble. I haff an idea, 
Hines, all my own. Der ionization—" 

"Hold it!'' said Hines. ''Get a stenographer and dictate as many titles 
of the books Preston will need, as you can think of. I'm sending down 
some of my men. Give each one.a copy. They'll go to all the technical 
libraries in the city and try to check up who's used those books lately. 
See?" 

"Smart !"' said Schaaf approvingly, over the wire. '' Der more especially 
as Breston will surely want certain titles, like Strutt on der Differential 
lonization of Isotopes, which not forty men in der United States can make 
head or tail of, and then they can't see der difference. Yes, you haff an 
idea, Hines. Send them down. And I haff a little idea of my own. When 
you get a chance to see me, I will tell you." 

Hines rang off, satisfied. It wasn't a bad idea. The chances were a- 
gainst finding anything useful, but every man makes some slip, some- 
where, and most detective work depends exclusively on finding that slip. 

The door of his office opened and Kathryn Bush came in. She looked 
at once excited and apprehensive; thrilled and filled with an uneasy dread. 
Hines jerked to his feet and took her hand. 

"My friend," said Kathryn with a queer smile, ''why have you set 
two detectives to guard me?" 

Hines turned brick-red and scowled. ''Confounded, clumsy — '' he began. 

She shook her head. ''They were awfully careful, and very good," 
she protested. ''It was fully half a day before I noticed them. And—I 
need them, I think. Preston knows we're friends, you and I." 

Hine's muscles grew taut. 

"He telephoned me today, at the Star," said Kathryn quietly. ''He 
used your name to clinch my interest, and made threats. Then he told 
me, very unpleasantly, to look for — this." 

She dropped an envelope on Hines's desk. "It was in the morning 
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mail, not yet opened. There's a legman waiting to take it back to the 
Star, when you've read it."' 


Hines picked up the envelope, felt it over, went to the window and 
carefully tore it open. He sniffed at it cautiously before he came back to 
his desk and shook it out on the blotter. 

"He's got me nervous,'' he admitted with a wry smile. ''Gas, for in- 
stance. He might have anticipated your bringing it to me." 

He opened the sheet with the ends of two rulers. ''I've been wanting a 
good set of his fingerprints," he observed, in.a certain amount of apology 
for his caution. ''The ones we got last time weren't perfectly clear."' 

And then he read: 


To the Editor of the Star: 

Today, at twelve fifteen o'clock, daylight saving time, I shall 
blanket the entire metropolitan area in darkness for five minutes. 

Tomorrow, at three o'clock, I shall blanket the city in darkness 
for one-half hour. 

Thereafter, each day, I shall blanket the city in darkness for such 
times as please me, at such hours as I shall select, until my terms 
have been met. 

I will agree to leave the City of New York unmolested for one 
year for the sum of ten millions of dollars, to be remitted to me as 
I may later direct, and when Police Inspector Hines and Professor 
Albert Schaaf are no longer living. The news of the acceptance of 
my terms may be broadcast by all radio stations. 

I am not concerned with the source of the ten millions of dollars. 
I do not care who shall kill Inspector Hines or Professor Schaat. 
But I will pay, personally, twenty-five thousand dollars to any per- 
son who will kill either one of them, or fifty thousand dollars tor 
them both. 

Other newspapers in the city are receiving copies of this letter. 

THOMAS PRESTON. 


Hines looked up and smiled pleasantly. ''I'll give your legman a photo- 
graphic copy in ten minutes,'' he observed. He pushed a button. ''Now I 
begin to have hopes !"" 

Kathryn was deadly white. 

"Sit down," said Hines. '‘It's ten five now, and I'm going to get busy. 
You'll have a story for your paper, and if you want to phone it in, there's 
a telephone." 
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Kathryn moistened her lips. ''You're goingto— lettheletter be printed ?" 
she asked unevenly. *'Offering money to kill you ?" 

Hines laughed and went out. In five minutes or less he was back. He 
took up the phone and began to give crisp orders. As an inspector of 
police, he had vastly more authority than as a mere lieutenant, and more- 
over the commissioner was in nearly as bad a nervous state as the city 
at large. Hines had been given nearly unlimited authority in the matter of 
Preston, and he began to use it. 

Kathryn heard him give a blanket order to all traftic stations and all 
traffic orders. Another to go to all patrolmen on duty. A third to be 
transmitted to all business houses. A statement to be broadcast by radio. 
An order to the subway and elevated operating departments. To the surface 
car lines. Then a series of directions as to the redistribution of police 
reserves. 

He swung about in his chair. ''There's your story,'' he observed, ''on 
the answer to Preston's threat. Why don't you phone it in? The Star will 
be getting out an extra, won't it?" 

Kathryn tried to smile. ''When I left, for here, they were clearing the 
way for one, holding a blank front page and all the rewrite men champ- 
ing at their typewriters." 

A voice came up from the street below. ''Wuxtry! Wuxtry!" 

"We're beaten to the street !'' wailed Kathryn. ‘Because I brought the 
letter to. you instead of having it opened." 


Hines smiled. ''You've better stuff to go in the extra of the Star. Here, 
use this telephone." 

He got the connection for her. A legman was streaking it for the Star 
offices with the photographed letter. And Kathryn began to dictate fever- 
ishly over the wire to a swearing city room which was collectively tearing 
its hair over having carried an honorable cooperation with the police to 
the extent of being beatentothestreet with an extra on Preston's announced 
intentions. 

But as Kathryn began to talk, that swearing died down. Typewriters 
began to hum and rattle. The crashing roar of linotypes began on the 
lower floors. The Star was ready for its story. The story was written, set 
up, matted, cast, trimmed, and inserted into the waiting presses in time 
which beat all records tor the Star or any other paper. 

It was, as a matter of fact, little more than thirty minutes from the 
(ime Kathryn hung up the receiver before trucks began to spread over the 
vily with huge bundles of papers being torn apart and hurled wildly at 
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newsstands by bulk distributors already racing at full speed toward other 
stands. 

It was a little after eleven when Hines spread out the paper on his own 
desk. Kathryn had once absurdly visualized Hines's name in hundred-and- 
and-twenty-point type in a Star headline. She saw it now’ in hundred-and- 
sixty-eight point. The headlines screamed. 


HINES FIGHTS PRESTON! 


Traffic Ordered Stopped Before Darkness 
Falls — Pedestrians to Get Under Shelter 
at Noon— All Buildings Closed During 

Darkness — Subways to Stop — All 
Travel Suspended 


As news-matter in a city already terrified by the threat of universal 
blindness, the moves taken against that darkness were vastly more im- 
portant than anything else. Preston's letter and its photostatic copy were 
onthe front page, to be sure, but ''Ten Millions Ransom Demanded," ° 
with its appropriate write-up, was crowded away down to the bottom of 
the sheet. 

At a quarter to twelve the streets of New York seemed almost deserted. 
There were vehicles parked by thousands. Parking rules were not only 
suspended, but parking was ordered by the police. The sidewalks were 
empty. At twelve o'clock the sun shone down brightly upon a city that 
seemed to have been deserted by all its inhabitants. Stores were closed 
and. barred. Banks had drawn huge grilles across their entrances. Sur- 
face cars stopped short at any spot their motormen chose and remained 
still. 

The city was motionless without movement of any sort. Even the boats 
in the harbor were docked or anchored wherever they happened to be. 
Railroad trains puffed and hissed, quite stationary, upon their tracks. Only 
the windows of the city were alive. Every window of every building was 
packed with faces, staring out for the beginning of the darkness. 

But it came on with an utter absence of the spectacular. 

An aviator was flying twelve thousand teet up, by Hines's order, to 
take an air-photo of the phenomenon. A slow-motion motion-picture cam- 
era clicked inaudibly beside him, its noise drowned by the roaring of the 
motors. He leaned over the side of the fuselage, his companion waiting 
with a ray-filter camera and its plates. Gazing down upon the city, the 
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saw no sign or symptom of anything wrong. The city lay bright and 
glittering below him. Extraordinarily still, of course. 

Only the ever-present tiny plumes of steam from the tops of tall build- 
ings moved. No ships steamed about the harbor. No crawling traffic 
stirred in the streets. The city was extraordinarily still, but bright and 
brave and glittering in the sunlight. 

And then— it was not. The city was there no longer. Instead of the city, 
there was a vast expanse of blackness. It extended to the outskirts of 
Newark in a dense black flood. It ‘reached up toward Yonkers, and it 
overwhelmed all Brooklyn, and it blotted out even the Narrows. From 
aloft it did not seem to possessa substance. It looked rather as if a bottom- 
less gulf, the abyss itself, had opened a gaping mouth nearly twenty 
miles wide and swallowed the city into oblivion. 


Ii 


A little more than twenty-four hours later the streets were similarly and 
singularly dead when the big police car drew to a stop before the Ameri- 
can Electric Building. It was half past two in the afternoon, and New 
York had been warned that all its inhabitants would be blinded for half 
an hour, at three. 

Coming down Broadway, all through the wholesale district there had 
been the same spectacle. Empty store-windows, with grilles in place where 
grilles could be provided. Doors locked. Few cars, or none. No pedestrians 
at all. Worried policemen looking more and more suspiciously at the few 
scurrying vehicles darting uptown. 

The city already seemed like a city of the dead. The five minutes of 
blackness, the day before, had made New York a city trembling on the 
verge of blind panic. There were nervous persons already having chills 
from terror of the darkness which would come on at three. The hospitals 
already began to experience an influx of hysterical patients, in advance of 
the event which called forth their hysteria. 

Always, of course, there are a certain number of people with unstable 
mentalities in a city the size of New York. Always there a certain number 
who will be pushed over the edge to complete insanity by any exciting 
event. A doctor at Bellevue can estimate with a near approach to accura- 
cy just how many citizens of New York will go insane over almost any 
yiven event, from a transatlantic flight to a national election. 

In the case of the darkness Preston turned on at will, the estimate 
ran below the probable figure for, say, a comet visible to the naked eye, 
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like Halley's comet, but it was considered that more mental patients would 
be produced than even by a financial panic in Wall Street. The event 
justified the prediction. Bellevue's observation wards were nearly filled by 
bright-eyed feverish people who could think of nothing but The Darkness. 

There were a dozen people lingering before the American Electric Build- 
ing when Hines got out. Policemen on duty there thrust them back. But 
they eyed Hines nervously, or hopefully, or balefully, as their natures 
dictated. One man began to shout hysterically, and was promptly collared 
by a burly patrolman. 

"It's Bellevue for you, me lad," said the cop philosophically, ''an' 
don't be bringin' the Lord into it, because 'tis your own nuttiness that 
makes ye think the Inspector is at the bottom av all the trouble." 

Hines's expression was grim, and he was beginning to look very, very 
tired, when he turned to Kathryn inside the building. 

“That man's typical,'' he said, smiling without any mirth. ''Since the 
publication of Preston's letter sixty or seventy crank letters have come in, 
explaining why I should permit myself to be assassinated for the good of 
the city. One woman wrote that I would be dying heroically if I permitted 
her to do the job, because I would be dying for the benefit of millions, 
and letting her bump me off would give her twenty-five thousand dollars 
she needed very badly." 

''You— you are in danger,'' said Kathryn, unevenly, ''with people get- 
ting hysterical like this." 

"After today,'' said Hines, smiling wearily, “I'm to be given a body- 
guard. But we're progressing. We've got a picture of Preston now, thanks 
to you, and we're printing posters by the hundred thousand." 

The elevator began to carry them swiftly upward. Hines looked at his 
watch. "Twenty minutes more," he said tiredly. "I hope Schaafs little 
tricks work. I'm still hoping for something from some of mine." 

Kathryn watched his face anxiously. He did look tired. He had been 
working night and day for four days, now. Ever since the bomb explosion 
in his own apartment. His eyes were beginning to be sunken in. 

"That picture,'' he said suddenly. 'We got a clear set of Preston's 
fingerprints from that letter he sent you yesterday. We sent them to Wash- 
ington by telephone transmission. They were all ready to work on them, 
and had twenty clerks looking them up." 

At Kathryn's expression of mute interrogation, he explained wearily. 

"Preston is thirty-five or so. He should have been in the army in the 
last war. And the fingerprints of every man who was in the army are on 
file in Washington. They found him. Private, Chemical Warfare Battalion. 
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Found his home town, Clinton, Delaware. The police there jumped to 
work, hunting up his relatives. All dead. They finally found a girl who'd 
been engaged to him. She had a picture. They sent it on to us by airplane. 
Schaaf and I watched a photographer retouch it—age it, to look just as 
he does now, beard and all. The posters are being run off now." 

The elevator stopped. Armed guards watched them come out of the 
elevator. Hines smiled. 

"Schaaf doesn't like to, be shot at. Quite sensible, really. I hate to be 
trailed around, though." 

He followed a guide through a wide-open door marked, ''No Admittance 
Without A Pass.'' A man with yellow whiskers started to his feet, then 
sank down again. A second man, identical with the first in whiskers, height, 
and clothing, even to a tiny flower in his botton-hole, pointed silently to 
another door. 

Then four yellow-whiskered men— the exact doubles of the first two — 
were seen. Three of them were tugging some heavy piece of apparatus 
into place under the direction of the fourth. It was the fourth who waved 
his hand abstractedly to them. 

"Just in time, Hines. Ah, Miss Bush! Sit down! We haff fifteen full 
minutes, because that verdammi Breston is always on time to der second. 
Just a minute." 

He went on, busily superintending the dragging into place of a huge 
screen that seemed to be made of wire netting. His three doubles worked 
willingly, but unskillfully. 

"It looks,'' said Kathryn under her breath, "'like something he does 
with mirrors — all those doubles ot his." 

Hines managed to smile. Schaaf seemed to be satisfied, looked at his 
watch, and emitted an anguished howl. Instantly, it seemed, men were 
running and seating themselves at various predetermined positions and 
taking up pieces of apparently complicated apparatus in their hands. 

"I did der placing of der instruments with members of der Whisker 
Sextette as my assistants,'' explained Schaat placidly, ''because I can 
shout at them, and they do not giffa damn. But der people in der labora- 
tory here mostly understand German profanity and they find themselfs 
insulted. Do you want to sit there in der dark, or ofer here where we may 
possibly throw a little light on Breston ?" 

Hines and Kathryn moved forward. 

"A wsereen," said Schaaf amiably, ''which intercepts all der known 
lengthe of Iertzian wafes. Here is an apparatus with a bit of radium 
emanation in i Radium emanation ionizes der air about it. We compare 
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der intensity of der darkness when a known ionization is present, and der 

intensity of der darkness in normal air. Here we see if der verdammt 
darkness pretents der transmission of light in a closed metal container. 
We haff an hour in which to work. Here are farious apparatuses trying 
to measure der wale-length Breston uses. Here is a spectroscope with a 
thermocouple and a relay instead of an eye. It is to measure how much 
of der spectrum is absorbed by der atmospheric ions and re-radiated as 
heat. Here is a soft X-ray, and here der spinthariscope screen. We see if 
X-rays penetrate der darkness. Here is a mercury fapor lamp, which is 
rich in ultra-fiolet rays, and here a rhodamine plate with a filter. We 
see if der ultra-fiolet end of der spectum is affected. That is my pet idea, 
Hines, that I told you on der telephone. We haff a hell of a lot of appa- 
ratus all around. When we finish, we ought to know efery thing about 
Breston except der size of his collar and does he like blondes or brunettes. 
Sit down here. We haff three minutes more. We rehearse." 


For two minutes more he conducted himself like a general. The men 
at the separate instruments closed their eyes. At his order they made 
their tests. And little bells rang, or buzzers buzzed, and curt reports were 
snapped in the silent laboratory. 

"Good. Fery good," said Schaaf. ''We work this, Hines, like an as- 
tronomical obserfation of an eclipse of der sun. Now, Godt strafe Breston! 
It's time!" 

There was half a minute, three-quarters of a minute of dead silence. 
And then, with utter soundlessness, the world went dark. Hines 
felt Kathryn shrink, beside him. He groped tor her hand and held it fast. 
They were in the horrible blackness for which there is no simile. 

The darkness was so deep, so terrible, that it clutched at one's throat. 
There was an hysterical impulse to make a light—any sort of light. To 
strike a match. To flee from this horrible blindness. It felt as if there were 
massive walls all about, shutting off the light, as if one were buried alive, 
as if the boards of a veritable coffin were about one, and solid earth 
atop. 

A man said in a staccato fashion: ''Selenium cells do not respond." 

"The wave-length is not above five meters,"' said another curtly. 

"Not above two meters," said a third voice shortly. 

"Not above one-half meter,'' said a fourth voice. 

Schaaf swore audibly in German. 

"Light is transmitted in the closed tube," snapped a voice. ''I shall 
open one end and try to get a bearing."' 
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Schaaf stopped swearing, then began again. 

"X-rays penetrate the darkness, sir, quite normally,’ 
voice at one side. 

"Sir! The rhodamine dye is fluorescent at a distance of six feet!'' said 
another. 

Schaaf began to swear again, but this time with satisfaction. 

And then a voice, shaking with excitement, said: ''Herr Schaaf, I have 
the honor to report that the screen absorbs the short waves Preston is 
using. I am in light, sir, and can see the screen from six feet by the light 
of an electric bulb." 

Schaaf emitted an explosive whoop. "Hines! Miss Bush! Walk here 
and shake hands with me where we can see each other! Der rhodamine 
dye means that we practice all der faforite forms of Schrecklichkeit on that 
deffil !"' 

Hines felt Kathryn's hand close convulsively on his. He stood up and 
fumbled his way with a peculiar feeling of helplessness, through the ab- 
solute opacity. And suddenly an arm caught at his outstretched, fumbling 
hand and pulled at him, and Hines felt absolutely the most peculiar sensa- 
tion of his lite. 

His head came out into brightness. He was in a triangular space where 
light was visible. At the base of the triangle there was a square of or- 
dinary wire screening, some four feet square. It rested on a table, as Hines 
remembered. An electric bulb. burned brightly before it. At its edges the 
darkness began again, and the area of lightness narrowed to a point. 

His head seemed disembodied. Kathryn's face was pale and blondless, 
and seemed dismembered from her body. Schaaf sputtered and gesticu- 
lated—judging by the motions of the head— but Hines had a singularly 
ghastly feeling that the three of them were decapitated heads, talking to- 
gether in some noisome vault into which they had been thrown. 

And then through the wall of darkness all about them a voice said 
harshly: "Inspector Hines! Herr Schaaf! Police Headquarters speaking 
on the telephone. Fires are breaking out. Panic-stricken people, in a frenzy 
for light, are setting fire to their houses in hopes of being able to see. 
Headquarters wants to know, in God's name, if there is any way to get 
the fire engines to the flames ?"' 

The three bodiless heads stared at each other, there in their little tomb 
of light. 

"Tell them," said Hines steadily, ''there's only one way. Broadcast by 
radio that Schaaf and I are to be executed summarily and that all of 
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Preston's terms will be met. If they want to do that, Preston will turn off 
the darkness. Not otherwise.'' : 

Kathryn's eyes turned to him in horror. And Schaaf said angrily: 

"And tell them that now we know howto lick der SekuEniaas and that 
they are verdammte fools if es do it !"' 

And the darkness held... and held. . . and held. Soinewhers’olf in 
that darkness buildings were burning, wholly without light, and human 
beings were dying in the flames they could not see. 

It was very still in the research laboratory of the American Electric 
Company. But suddenly a new sound arose. It was wind. It began as a 
humming noise. It arose to a whine, and then to a shriek. A gale of 
unparalleled intensity blew through the darkness which enveloped New 
York. When it had reached its height there began a torrential downpour 
of rain. Storm and flame and flood had their will for a space, of the city 
which was a city of the blind. 


IV 


THE HEADLINES WERE IN the largest obtainable type, and 
a good part of the reading matter below was in leaded twelve-point, double 
column, instead of the more customary seven. All the papers had nearly 
identical stories, but that of the Star, as having been written by Kathryn, 
was perhaps the most complete. 


HINES DEFIES PRESTON ! 
Declares Darkness Can Be Neutralized 


To the public these stories offered hope, because they told of a way by 
which the darkness could be locally defeated. Since it was produced by the 
action of short Hertzian waves on ionized bodies in the atmosphere, any- 
thing that would absorb Hertzian waves would "absorb" the darkness. 

Metallic screens, placed vertically and grounded, had been proved to 
allow a space of transparent air to remain on the side away from the 
transmitter of the darkness-producing waves. The public was informed 
that ordinary bedsprings, placed upright and connected to a water pipe, 
would cut off the darkness on one side. Four such springs, all grounded, 
would make a room in which lights could be used. It was advised that 
such areas should be formed in houses and apartments, and that on the 
falling of darkness the occupants of the houses should place themselves 
within them. 
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The interiors of bank vaults, likewise, would notbe affected by Preston's 
darkness, and it was believed that if metal-sheathed buildings had their 
sheathing grounded that lights could be used in the interiors. The es- 
sentials were a screen of metal and a connection to the earth. 

Less important than that information, but horrible enough, was the 
account of the damage that had been done by the storm. Thirty fires 
had broken out in the darkness, too, and had raged uncontrolled for half 
an hour. And people had been in those houses, and unable to see the 
flames which licked at them. 

Newspapers are commonly considered callous, but the horrors of those 
fires could not be described— not in words which any man could bear to 
read. And panic was widespread enough without added horrors. The 
observation wards of all the hospitals were wholly inadequate to take 
care of the hysterical and mental breakdown cases that poured in. 

The darkness was nerve-racking to anyone. It was terrible to a strong 
man, deliberately exercising self-control. To the ignorant, to the excitable, 
to the inherently unstable among New York's population, it was literally 
intolerable. Cases turned up which in all their symptoms were exactly 
like those cases of shell-shock of which the public had learned in the 
last war. 

When the darkness lifted, mobs surged crazily back and forth in the 
streets. Stark terror filled all the city. The underworld, this time, took no 
advantage of the blackness, because the underworld was terrified too. 

The storm was described as a totally unheralded cyclone of which New 
York City was the center. It had reached a velocity of more than a hun- 
dred miles an hour toward its peak, and the list of damage done was 
heart-rending. Many shacks and flimsy frame buildings in Jersey City 
had collapsed from the sheer impact of the wind. The summer cottages 
of the Rockaways formed a tangled heap of debris. Nearly half the death 
list of the darkness was caused by the collapse of buildings insufliciently 
strong. 

And then, too, the later editions of the newspapers carried additional 
news of further disasters to shipping, and of mobs fighting for places on 
out-going trains, ‘and of mad panics on bridges and ferries among people’ 
fleeing from the city. 

The commissioner of police spread out a newspaper on his desk and 
pointed to the headline. Hines and Schaaf and— it seemed quite natural 
by now— Kathryn had been summoned to him by a peremptory mes- 
sage. The commissoner looked drawn and haggard. 

"I want this retracted," he said in nervous doggedness. ''We've got to 
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deal with Preston. We'll try to save your lives, of course, but we've got 
to buy him off We can't stand another day like this one. The whole 
financial district is going to pieces, the stock market's closing, and there 
were four hundred people killed. We can't stand another day like this !"' 

He pointed to the headline again. 

"Hines Defies Preston!" he quoted bitterly. ''That's daring him to do 
his worst. And four hundred dead in half an hour! Of course the storm 
was an accident, but—'' 

Schaaf snorted. ''Accident, der Dettil!'' he said disgustedly. ''Of course, 
Breston may not haff anticipated it. He is no meteorologist. But do you 
realize that when der atmospheric ions fluoresce under der influence of his 
short wates, der light-energy they receife is turned into heat ? Der air gets 
hotter. When it gets hotter, it rises. More air underneath is heated. That 
also rises. Der result is like a gigantic chimney der size of der City of 
New York, or der blob of blackness, full of hot air and rising like der 
detiil. It draws in der air from round about, starting a wind. Der wind 
becomes a storm. Der storm becomes a cyclone. Der cyclone— well, Bres- 
ton had to turn off der darkness fife minutes before he intended." 

The commissioner ran his hands through his hair. ''That makes it 
worse! We can't stand such storms! We've got to buy him off!" 

Schaaf snorted again. "Buy off my grandfather Schmidt!" he said 
wrathfully. "My dear sir, you do not realize that now we haff Breston 
up a tree! He was in a car before, a truck, most brobably, and der 
wind nearly scared him into fits. We had bearings on der source of der 
darkness, and it mofed. Der fact that we gate instructions for neutralizing 
der darkness profes to him that we had bearings on him. Now he knows 
that der darkness produces a storm in which it is not safe to be out in a 
truck. He knows that we can take bearings on him and tind out where 
he is, so it is not safe for him to be: under shelter. He will not dare to 
leafe on her darkness more than fifteen minutes at a time! Buy him off? 
It is foolishness." 

"But we can't fight him!" snapped the commissioner. ''He did more 
than ten millions' damage today, and Wall Street — '' 

Schaaf sputtered. Hines said steadily: ''Do you realize that he gives 
only his promise to leave the city alone for one year? How much will 
he ask next year, if he keepshis promise? And how much the year after?" 

“Not mentioning,'' said Schaaf scornfully, ''that Hines and I now haff 
der scheme that will smash him, and that it will be necessary to bump us 
off before Breston will permit you to grofel in der mud before him." 

Kathryn added quietly: "And the Star, of course, will print the fact 
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that a way to beat him is knownand that you won't permit it to be used." 

The commissioner paced back and forth, nervously. 

We've got to do something to reassure the public,'' he said harshly. 
There are mobs forming and dissolving. Mobs the police can't handle! 
The people won't stand this darkness! They've got to be reassured!" 

"Der next edition of der ‘papers,'' said Schaaf scornfully, ''point out’ 
that Breston don't dare leafe der darknesson for more than fifteen minutes, 
and eferybody knows how to be comfortable for that long." 

"But he can get under shelter," insisted the commissioner. 

“And we can blow him out of it,'' snapped Schaff. "Himmel, man, 
haff you no brains ?"' 

"But you can't see him!" 

"Der hell we can't,'' said Schaaf. He snorted. ''In fifteen minutes after 
der last darkness went off, der staff of der research laboratory designed 
a fision apparatus to take advantage of der fact that ultra-fiolet rays 
are not affected by Breston's short waves. There are twenty optical shops 
smashing up kitchen ofenware and grinding lenses. All der rhodamine dye 
in der city is cornered for our use. And der American Electric Company 
is equipping automobiles and motorcycles with mercury-favor lamps. Of 
course we can see! 

"Herr Commissioner, it may not be polite, but you forget that Hines 
is a smart man, and there is en Herr named Schaaf that is no dumbell 
either. Pfash! I am going out to take a smoke!" 

He got up and marched disgustedly out of the room. 

"I've given orders,'' said Hines quietly, ''on my own authortiy. Pres- 
ton is not going to be bought off. He's going to be licked. If you choose 
to countermand my orders, you may try it. But I wouldn't advise it. 
My orders will stand." 

The commissioner flushed. ''You're relieved of all duty," he said shortly. 
"Preston's terms have to be met. The business interests of the city demand 
it. And you will be under arrest in two minutes, for mutiny." 

Hines laughed softly. ''Mutiny is a hard word," he observed. ''But 
treason is a harder one! The national government is interested in this, 
now. It's more important than any one city, even New York. Washington 
has been talking to me on long-distance. Also to the Governor of the 
State. 

"I've told what I know and what I intend to do. I'm ordered, from 
Washington, to go ahead. Try to stop me and I'll have soldiers and 
marines take over the job of the police, and the Governor will call out the 
militia to cooperate with them. You can try surrending Schaaf and myself 
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to mobs to be torn apart so you can grovel in the dust before Preston. 
You can try it. But I'm afraid it won't work." 

The commissioner swallowed. 

"The next long darkness,'' said Hines grimly, ''is going to be the worst. 
Just betore nightfall every newspaper in the city will be on the streets with 
an extra, challenging Preston to do his worst. He will, and his worst will 
be pretty bad. He's not a meteorologist, it's clear, so he's going to get 
under cover to stand a storm. He's going to turn on his darkness and 
keep it on. For hours. For days. Until New York starves or goes mad 
in the blackness." 

The commissioner gnawed at his nails. ''And what are you going to 
do ?"' he demanded at last. 

"Find him in the darkness,'' said Hines, ''and kill him, and turn the 
darkness off."' 

He went deliberately out of the room, and Kathryn followed him. And 
almost as if his movement had been a signal, the darkness fell. Utter, 
deadly, terrible darkness. 

Kathryn gasped. Hines reached out his hand. ''Steady !''he said quietly. 
"This won't last long. Hesaidhe'dturnon the darkness whenever he chose 
and for as long as he pleased. He'll probably try a bunch of short doses, 
to wreck the nerves of everybody in the city." ” 

''But— why ?" demanded Kathryn. 

Her eyes stared helplessly at the nothingness about her. And she began 
to realize the deadly danger that Hines was in. His death and Schaaf's 
were necessary before Preston's persecution could be stopped by a huge 
money payment. And the darkness was so horrible, unbearable that there 
were thousands of people in the city who would have killed him in hopes 
of an escape from it. 

“Why— must you—"' 

She sobbed, clinging to him in mingled terror for herself and for him. 
And Schaaf's dry voice came to them. 

"Hines," he was saying placidly, "you are der damnedest fool I ever 
saw. If Miss Bush were clinging close to me, as she is to you—well, 
personally, I would kiss her. I haff heard that it is an excellent remedy 
for fears, terrors, tremors, and agitation in young ladies." 

Hines whirled. ''The glasses work ? They work ?"' 

"Of course they work," said Schaaf placidly. ''They were designed on 
scientific principles, and der sun is sending plenty of ultra-fiolet rays down 
through der darkness. I obserfe that Miss Bushhas turned away from you 
and is staring about as if she should see also." 
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Kathryn gasped. A hand touched her‘shoulder. 

"IT hatf only one of der fision outfits with me,'' said Schaaf. ''I came 
to demonstrate to der commissioner, but he gafe me a pain in der neck. 
Hold to Hines's hand and come on." 

Hines took hold of her arm, and Schaaf went on before. It was an 
incredible sort of situation. Utter blackness all about and Schaaf walking 
with a possibly exaggerated confidence, leading them through what might 
have been a sea of ink. And, as always, the darkness was so complete 
that it seemed to possess a substance. It was too black to be intangible. 

Without warning, the darkness vanished. It had lasted five minutes or 
less. Schaaf was just leading them out of the entrance to headquarters. 

Kathryn gasped in relief. 

"'Here,'' said Schaaf, "here is der car. Ha! Der light has come on?" 

He took down an elaborate contrivance, much like a blindfold with 
two huge goggling lenses at the front. He blinked. 

"Oh, well,’ he said placidly, ''I was getting too proud of my smartness 
in seeing what other people could not. Get in der car, Hines, and drite like 
der deffil. Breston will keep this up awhile. Now a minute or two. Now 
half an hour. He will make it dark nearly all night, I bet you, because he 
can do that without making a storm. There is no sunlight to heat der 
upper layer of darkened air. So we will haff to get busy. Home to der 
American Electric Company, James." 

He lolled back, waving his blindfold contrivance negligently, as Hines 
meshed the gears and shot away along the empty streets. The city was 
queerly quiet, but there were people everywhere. They saw heads staring 
out at the blessed night, after the recent darkness. Once they 
heard a woman screaming in a fit of pure nerves. And once they heard 
a whole roomtul of people laughing horribly in unquestionable, indubitable 
hysteria. 

The darkness came on twice more before they reached their destination. 
Once for less than half a minute. The other time it stayed on for a full 
quarter of an hour, and a steady, rising wind began to blow. Then the 
light came on again and the wind died down fitfully. 

"This,"' said Schaaf meditatively, ''will giff der Weather Bureau fits. 
It will mess up der weather maps terribly." 

But then they reached the American Electric Building. The street in 
front of it was blocked with vehicles. There were halt a dozen huge trucks. 
Twenty or thirty touring cars. Quite as many motorcycles. Mercury-vapor 
lamps burned bluely in the bright sunlight, and workmen were busy with 
all the cars at once. 
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It was just at sunset that newspaper trucks went racing about the city 
again, scattering papers for all the world to read. The headlines of all of 


them were nearly identical. 


"TURN ON THE DARKNESS, PRESTON, 
I DARE YOU!" SAYS HINES. 


Half an hour later the darkness came on, and remained. 
Vv 


KATHRYN FELT HANDS TOUCHING HER. She shivered and 
stood still. She might have been buried under ten feet of earth, for all the 
vision she possessed. 

"Now, Miss Bush," said Schaaf placidly in her ear, "it you will stop 
shifering, I will bestow upon you der gift of eyesight. Take off der hat."' 

Fumbling with her hands shaking uncontrollably, she tried to obey. 
She could not. She heard movements all about her— confident, purposeful 
movements. The starter of a car whirred and a motor caught with a roar. 
It was throttled down and began to purr comfortably. And Kathryn 
had all the sensations of the blind, even the horrible depression which is 
enhanced by hearing the movements of those who can see. 

Schaat helped her clumsily. 

"Der theory,"' he observed cheefully, ''is fery simple. Today at three 
o'clock we obserfed that ultra-fiolet rays were not absorbed by der dark- 
ness. They penetrate Breston's dark just as well as daylight. But they are 
infisible to our eyes. Yet, just as Breston makes der light we can see turn 
into heat we cannot see, there are substances which turn rays we can't see 
into the light we abbreciate fery much, just now. Hold der head still." 

Kathryn felt a rather clumsy headdress fitted over hair. Something 
hard and uncomfortable covered her nose. 

"A football head protector is not designed for ladies," said Schaaf 
placidly, ''but you can stand it for der story for your paper. Rhodamine 
dye, as I hatf told you, has der taculty of absorbing ultra-fiolet light 
and emitting bright red. So, we took opera-glasses to look through. We 
would make der front lens form an infisible image on a plate coated with 
rhodamine dye. Der image would become fisible, and so close to der eye 
that der darkness would haff no time to absorb it. You—"' 

Kathryn uttered a little exclamation of relief. ''I see light!" she panted. 
"Red light !"' 
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"Precisely,"' said Schaaf placidly, but I brag a little anyway. It is like 
a camera, making an: image on a sheet of film, but in this instance it is 
defeloped. at once by der fluorescence of der rhodamine dye. Der only 
trouble was that ordinary glass is no good for der infisible ultra-tiolet 
rays. It is as opaque to them as a brick. Only quartz glass is good for 
them. So we bought a quantity of ofen-glass, which is glass that ladies 
cook cakes and bake pies in, and broke it in small pieces, and had all 
der optical shops in der city busy grinding them into lenses. Ofen-glass 
is made of quartz only. Therefore, we haff put a football headdress on 
your head to hold a nose protector, and a nose protector to hold der 
remade opera-glasses; and if you will turn around—"' 

Kathryn turned about. She gasped. 

It was almost impossible to believe that she was not looking directly 
at the world about her. But what a world! There were monstrous, flam- 
ing, crimson flares overhead. Only after minutes did she associate them 
with the blue mercury-vapor lamps she had seen in the street betore the 
American Electric Building, and before that only in the windows of photo- 
graphers. - 

They were lurid, unearthly glares of scarlet, licking all about the tubes 
which were their sources. That same unearthly glow was cast upon the 
street and upon the buildings. She seemed, in fact, to be in a filmy scarlet 
fog, at once formed and driven back by the monstrous flames above her. 

The people who moved below those lights wore curious, unhuman 
heads. The long, hard-rubber nose-guards of the football headgear had 
the protruding lenses of binoculars above them. The human beings looked 
rather like gigantic insects. She saw a glowing crimson machine move 
forward and stop. She saw other machines tested. More unearthly lights 
flared. 

And curiosity overcame Kathryn. She lifted the nosepiece and the glasses 
from betore her face. Instantly she gasped. Thehorrible, tangible blackness 
closed upon her the more terribly because she could still hear the sounds 
of movement all about. 

Hines came out, monstrous to look at with the expressionless, insect- 
like seeing apparatus covering his face. 

"Hello, Hines,'' said Schaaf placidly. Haff you got der bearings from 
der other obserfation stations ?'' 

Hines nodded. ''But we don't need them'' he said curtly. "I found 
Preston's slip. One of my men found his name and address in his own 
handwriting. A slip, all right!" 

Schaaf's jaw dropped. '' Der deffil !"' 
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You’ gave my men a list of book titles he'd need,’ said Hines. "They 
went to every technical library. And they found his trail. He'd used a 
dozen of those books, several times each. He was copying, I understand, 
a list of— er — dielectric values—"' 

"Fariations,'' said Schaaf. ''Fariations of der dielectric constant with 
Hertzian wafes of different lengths. He wanted it to extrapolate for his 
own wafe-length, I bet a nickel. Oh, dammit, why can't I figure. out der 
wate-length he uses ? I would play der deffil with him !"' 

"We'll do it anyway,' said Hines grimly. ''When he asked for books 
in the reading-room, he had to give his name and address on the re- 
quisition-slip. My men found those slips. On most of them he'd used a 
fake name and address. Just once, he'd been absorbed or absent-minded. 
He signed his real name to one slip— and an address !"' 

"Where," said Schaaf, ''we go and pay him a fisit. Good work, Hines! 
Where is der address ?"' 

"The same place the observation-stations have bearings on," said 
Hines. ''When will we be ready ?"' 

‘In two minutes more. They are fixing der last flare now." 

But a crimson workman dropped a crimson tool and nodded to some 
one in a chauffeur's seat. A starter whirred. A motor roared. Two more 
glaring crimson flames came into being. 

"We are set,'' said Schaaf. ''Now we climb in and start.' 

"Stay with Schaaf, Kathryn,'' said Hines sats "I'm going to be with 
the dirty work." 

Shouts, orders, a scurrying of men, and the street was empty of all but 
machines. Those machines moved on in a purring, compact mass. 

Staring about in the extraordinary crimson world, Kathryn saw the 
vehicles as flaming, unearthly monsters in a crimson mist, with expression- 
less heads as of insects staring out ofthem. They moved in a glow of fiery 
light that died away before and behind them. It was weird. It was in- 
credible. It was like some peculiar nightmare, or perhaps a cavalcade upon 
another planet. It seemed wholly unlike any scene that could be upon 
Earth. 

But when she lifted the extraordinary vision apparatus from her eyes, 
it seemed more strange still. Darkness pressed upon her like a solid sub- 
stance. She had an almost hysterical impression that something pressed 
physically upon her, that if she moved her hand it would be found to be 
held fast, held firmly. She felt the unreasoning terror of nightmare, the 
unthinkable horror of those who are buried alive. 

There were sounds in that darkness all about her. The purring of 
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motors. The clanking of metal. And once she heard a far-away hysterical 
screaming. The motors went grimly on. 

She fought off her own panic to try to imagine the feelings of people in 
those buildings on either side. If there were people! Somewhere in the 
city there were children crying heart-brokenly, and folk stumbling with 
wide and straining eyes to answer their cries. 

There were curious, rather dreadful little cubbyholes whose four walls 
were made of bedsprings, through which the flood of darkness could be 
seen. Bright, unshaded electric bulbs were burning in those cubbyholes, and 
people would be crowded in them, ‘sweating and staring at the devouring 
darkness without, and waiting — waiting without hope. z 

There were other places, other scenes, on which she dared not dwell. 
Men gone hysterical in the singularly complete emotional breakdown of 
the manual laborer when he does break down. Men turned into raving 
beasts by pure panic, gone into maniacal, destructive rages because they 
could not hope to escape the darkness which broke down all thought of 
self-control. 

In the filmy crimson mist she saw a man upon the sidewalk. A police- 
man. He was upon his hands and knees, crawling the length of the curb- 
ing. She saw his head lift up and saw him staring blindly at the machines. 
They were invisible to him, but he could hear them passing. 

"Hines gafe orders,'' said Schaaf in her car, "that all der cops should 
go to der beat-telephone and wait. They could crawl along der gutters for 
guidance. Some of them will go nutty, but some of them are brafe men. 
That one, for example." 

They left him behind. They moved on uptown. Things began to appear 
parked in serried rows, which it took thought to identify as cars. Buildings 
seemed all a vivid scarlet, all the same shade, varying only in brightness. 

Hines's car dropped back, and the monstrous head of Hines— machine- 
like and inhuman with its goggles — peered out at them. 

"Have you got cross-bearings, Schaaf?" he called above the thunder 
of their progress. 

"'To be sure," said Schaaf placidly. ''Of course. Der darkness is coming 
from der same place as before. It worries me, Hines. Maybe der deffil 
expects us !"" 

"It's not unlikely," said Hines grimly. 

Cars spread out to right and left, vanishing down side streets as moving 
specks of vividly crimson light. 

"Hines is surrounding der place,'' said Schaaf. ''Der bearings remain 
der same. I am badly worried, Miss Bush. Breston is too clefer to let us 
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take him easily. But he has der darkness on. I wonder if he has remote 
control. If he has, he would be using either batteries or der city current 
for power. And it would need a hell of a lot of power to make all der city 
dark. I haff an idea !"' 

He began to think busily. ‘ 

The procession clanked on. Suddenly, the cars stopped. Hines came 
back. At an order, all the motors were silent. 

"Listen !"' said Hines curtly. 

Stillness. The queer, unavoidable sounds of bodies moving in their seats. 
Muted, nerve-racked noises from the houses about, the houses in which men 
and women crouched in tiny cubby-holes of screening, watching electric 
bulbs in desperate terror that those lights also would go out and leave 
them in utter blackness! 

Motor horns began to blare, a long way off. Hines grunted in satis- 
faction. 

"Bearings the same,'' he said shortly. "We'll go from here on foot." 

"Hines," said Schaaf nervously, ''I don't like it! I tell you, I don't like 
it! Do you think Breston didn't hear our motors coming? Do you think 
he did not hear der horns? There is something defilishly wrong. He has 
a great predilection for bombs and gas and poison and such. Hatt you 
gasmasks ?"' 

''We have," said Hines grimly. ''We'll go on." 

Kathryn lifted the vision apparatus from her eyes. She was blind, but 
this abysmal blackness seemed somehow a cover for the terror she knew 
was showing on her face. - 

"One minute more,'' protested Schaaf. ''Hines, I hatf a hunch. It is a 
silly hunch, but I belief it. Go to der nearest police telephone and say 
to der headquarters to haff der electric current cut off from this part of 
der city." 

Hine's goggled face turned to him. 

"But the poor devils in those houses, in those screen-coops you told 
them how to make—" 

"They'll go crazy," said Schaaf irritably. ''I know it. They will lose 
what little hope they haff left. But it is a hunch, Hines! Do it!" 

It was very queer to Kathryn, tobe sitting there in utter blackness, filled 
as she was with an unnamableterror for Hines and with tears rolling down 
her cheeks through sheer anguish — to hear footsteps go confidently to one 
side of the street, and to hear the metallic danking of a police street- 
telephone being opened, and to hear the crisp little ring of the instrument. 

"Tell them," said Schaff nervously, "to try it. Cut off der current for 
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three seconds. If der darkness lifts, leafeit off. If it does not, put it back on 
again." : 

He moved uncertainly in the seat beside Kathryn. ''It's not natural," he 
protested miserably. ''I know that we should haff der dettil licked, and 
because it seems so complete I haff fears."' 

The man at the street-telephone was talking curtly. 

"If my suspicions are right,'' Schaaf said, more miserably still, ''Bres- 
ton has let us come here to be destroyed. He has used der city current 
for power so that he can haff remote control of der darkness. And—" 

Kathryn started and cried out. Her eyes were dazed by the glare of 
mercury-vapor lamps above her, by the radiance of automobile head- 
lights ahead. 


"It's off !"' she cried sharply. ''The darkness is off!'' 

Schaaf tore away his vision apparatus. He thrust it into his pocket with 
a shaking hand. 

"We are licked," he said miserably. ''Hines, I know it. We haff beaten 
him in one way, because we haff fixed it so he cannot do this same thing 
again. But I know that he has beaten us in some other way. I am afraid, 
Hines! I am afraid!" 

Hines stared about grimly, his clumsy headgear in his hands. 

"I suppose," he said curtly, ‘he's got his outfit mined, so we can't 
examine it; or has it filled with gas. We'll wear gas-masks and go cau- 
tiously."' 

He gave orders. Men got out of the cars and began to group them- 
selves on foot. 

"Skirmish order !'' snapped Hines impatiently. ''Masks adjusted, too! 
You know what the man looks like. If you see him, shoot to kill!" 

He started forward. Kathryn made a futile gesture after him. She heard 
a chattering noise beside her. It was Schaaf's teeth. He swore to himself 
in German and climbed clumsily over to the deserted chauffeur's seat. 

"I am a verdammter Esel!"' he said bitterly, ''and I am scaredt to 
der marrow of my bones. But I hatfto do it." 

He pressed on the starter of the car. The motor whirred and caught. 
In a moment more the car was crawling along the street after the men 
on foot. 

"It is a garage,'' said Schaaf, through chattering teeth. ''A big gar- 
age according to der bearings we haff taken. And der apparatus is inside 
it. Ach, mein Gott, how scaredt I am!" 

Slowly the men on foot moved down the street. A dilapidated sign 
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appeared in the headlight glow. A dirty, unpainted, seemingly deserted 
building with the monstrous doors of a storage garage. 

No lights showed within. No sound of movement. Emptiness. Silence. 
Desertion. 

Other figures on foot appeared far ahead. They hastened to join Hines. 

"In there,'' said Schaaf in a quavering voice, '‘is ‘der apparatus that 
would make der scientific reputation of der man that first described it. 
And I am scaredt!"' 

With masks adjusted. Hines's men reached the face of the building. 
A man tried the door. Hines barked at him and took his place. He tried 
it with his shoulder. 

Schaaf fairly screamed. ''Hines! Hines! Look! Die Katze!" 

An alley-cat had crept shivering to the feet of the uniformed men, in 
the instinct of all domestic animals to turn to man in the face of the in- 
explicable. The surrounding darkness had been too deep for even her 
eyes to penetrate. She was rubbing her side against Hines's legs, mutely 
begging to be comforted. 

And suddenly she staggered and kicked crazily, and fell! 

"Gas!" gasped Schaaf. ''From der crack at der ‘bottom of der door! 
Hines, der place is full of gas! You haff to get der people out of der 
buildings around and about. You know what gas can be!" 

Hines snarled. He had drawn himself back to fling his whole weight 
on the door, to break it in. But he gave the orders. 

With a dozen men he waited before the building while policemen went 
shouting through adjoining buildings, flashing their flashlights and or- 
dering all occupants out. The street, illuminated only by the stars, became 
flooded with humanity almost hysterical with joy at the sight of the stars 
again, until told that the source of all the darkness was within the build- 
ing near by. Then they fled in senseless panic. The street became empty 
again. 

"Now," growled Hines, ''I suppose it'll be all right." 

"Please!'"' begged Schaaf. ''I ask you, Hines, to leate der gas escape. 
And when we enter, let us tunnel in through der walls. He will haff ex- 
pected doors to be broken down, and he could leafe bombs." 

Hines growled again. "I'll put a cordon around four blocks," 
he grunted. ''The government at Washington wants to know how the thing 
was done, for a weapon if we ever have war again. I ought not to risk 
ruining it." 

The building all about were emptied of people now, and those people 
were racing toward lighted streets in the distance. 
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The city is divided into many districts by the electric companies, and 
any one of them may be isolated, in case of damage to the wiring. The 
street was utterly empty. Hines reached a police telephone. Within minutes 
there were wild clangings. Load atter load of reserves climbed down to 
the street. There were a thousand men available for duty in twenty minutes 
after the cutting off of the darkness. And Hines made a cordon about 
four square blocks that not even a cat could have broken through. 

"We're going to wait,’ he announced curtly, reluctantly, ''for the gas 
to dissipate. Meanwhile Washington will be telephoned to, and Army 
gas-experts will come by plane. The apparatus is wanted by the national 
government." 

Schaaf was heart-broken. But then Kathryn said timidly: ''Do you— do 
you suppose Preston is in the building ? That he may have killed himself 
when he found he was defeated ?"' 

"We haff no such luck,'' said Schaaf morbidly. ''I am worrying, Miss 
Bush, because I haff a hunch that my brain has been dead. There is some- 
thing that I haff not thought of, which I should haff thought of." 

He sat with his head in his hands, muttering impatiently at intervals. 
Kathryn most deplorably forgot even the Star, waiting to see Hines, tor 
whom she had felt such horrible terror. He was back in the isolated dis- 
trict, combing the deserted buildings for possibly overlookedhuman beings. 

And then, very suddenly, there was a terrific explosion. A sheet of 
flame shot upward to the skies. The streets shook. Buildings rocked. 
Glass fell in tinkilng showers from buildings all over the city. And then 
there were crashes—horrible crashes—as shaken and undermined build- 
ings collapsed. 

Kathryn went deathly pale. Her body was rigid. After minutes she 
whispered. ''He— he is in there!" 

And Schaaf cursed frantically in German because he believed the same. 
But a group of men came running, in advance of a thinning, wavering 
cloud of smoke. Hines broke out in front of them. He came on, calling 
anxiously: ''Kathryn! Kathryn!" She stood up, sobbing in relief. ''Here 
Iam! I thought you were killed!" 

They seemed to melt into each other's arms. 

Suddenly Schaaf groaned, and swore more deeply than ever before, and 
said bitterly: "Of course, Hines, der deffil has destroyed his apparatus. 
But more important, and much as I hate to interrupt der party, I beg to 
inform you that you are one terrible boob, and a guy named Schaat is 
another." 

Hines flushed deeply and said: ''Why ? What's the matter ?" 
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We did not kill Breston, as you know," said Schaat disgustedly. "But 
der worst of it is that we nefer efen guessed what he was drifing at all der 
time! He had no hope of getting ten millions' ransom from der city of 
New York. But he has got rich, all der same. Before he started any of 
der works he had sold stocks in der stock market, going short of all der 
stocks in creation. And when. he began to pull his stuff, der stock market 
went to hell and gone, and he cofered, and began to buy. When der world 
knows, in der morning, that we haff licked der scoundtrel, and haff fixed 
it so he cannot do der same thing again, all der stocks will go up again. 
Instead of ten millions, der son-ofa-gun may haff made twenty or thirty 
of them by der way der stock market behafed— which he was der only man 
to know in advance !"' 

Hines growled: "Any police force in the world can beat him now, 
though !"' 

"If he tries der same stunt again,'' agreed Schaaf. He eyed the two of 
them wrathfully. ''Oh, you aren't interested! Go onand hold hands! Make 
lofe! Go on! I giff you up!" 

And they followed his advice to the letter. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE VELVET COLLAR 
(continued from page 21) 


figure the whole thing out then. He had entered the house, found An- 
geluccia alone, and killed her with a stab in the heart. Then, his mind 
haunted by what Ascoli had told him, he completed the work which he 
had commenced so clumsily ten years before. More certain of his Cor- 
sican dagger than of the mock-historical instrument which had failed 
him before, he had decapitated her and without shrinking from the atroc- 
ity of the deed had replaced her head on her shoulders and had tied it 
in position with the velvet ribbon! 

And now,’ concluded Pietro Santo, 'if you want news of Giuseppe 
you will have to go into the wilds for it. Two days after the murder, he 
disappeared into the mountains with a gun over his shoulder and An- 
geluccia's head, which he had embalmed himself, in a sack around his 
waist. Giuseppe, Ascoli and Antonio have never been seen since, but they 
have probably met in the approved fashion and killed each other in 
some hidden corner of the woods. 

"'That, sir, is the only way in which the custom of vendetta will be 
done away with in this country: when everybody is dead!'"' 


The Cauldron 


As I start typing this department 
on the morning of November 6, 
1968, I do not yet know who won the 
Presidential election, or whether it will 
yet be a deadlock; and I do not know 
whether Mr. Quinn’s Jules de 
Grandin story, The Isle of Missing 
Ships, or my own Settler’s Wall, will 
end in first place in our Fall 1968 
(#10) issue; right now they are dead- 
locked—and how’s that for an example 
of anticlimax ? 

But I do know that I am grateful 
for the number of you who took the 
trouble to tell me why you thought 
Setiler’s Wall, was very good, or 
why you thought it not so good as 
you felt it might have been; this is 
valuable to me, and I am going to 
print some of these excerpts in order 
to show you just what sort of 
comments can be helpful to an 
author, and why. We'll segregate 
these comments, and then, in some 
instances give you what the reader 
had to say about other stories in 
the issue. 

Gene |D. D’Orsogna: writes: ‘*I 
sensed from the first that Settler’s 
Wall would be a variant on Love- 
craft’s Cthulhu Mythos, and therefore 
expected it to be heavy handed, like 
Leapers in the September 1968 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR. The 
characters were real entities, not the 
brooding ‘I’, used so frequently by 
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Lovecraft pastichests in their attempts 
to emulate the Master. 

“The story itself was like a puzzle 
which led me in, totally intrigued to 
the end. It is to your credit that the 
Necronomicon was not referred to 
once by name (after which the 
character blanches with fear). Fora 
new twist, I found that A. A.--pre 
sumably Aba@y! Alhazred-instilled 
more fear than the use of the book’s 
actual name.” 


‘SA. A.” can stand either for ‘‘Ab- 
dul Alhazred”’ or ‘‘Al Azif’’, the Ara- 
bic title of the book. Actually, I was 
thinking of the latter. 

This tells me that, in the eyes of 
at least one reader, the author’s in- 
tentions in regard to characterization 
were realized in both stories. Leapers 
was a deliberate attempt at imitation, 
while Settler’s Wail seemed to call 
for some allusions, since it presented 
something of a Lovecraftian situa- 
tion, but there was no intent to 
pastiche HPL here. 


An unsigned preference pagenotes: 
“Settler’s Wall, outstanding! Ex- 
cellent projection of atmosphere and 
sense of wonder. Beautiful handling 
of Lovecraft mythos without trite 
ness!” Another notes: ‘Enjoyed 
Settler’s Wall greatly. This type of 
story wherein innuendo is used to 


expand the ‘build-up’ is all too 
rare!” 

Very nice to read, particularly 
because, in the eyes of these two 
readers, the story accomplished the 
author’s intentions. However, re 
served praise can be more helpful, 
while still leaving a writer feeling 
he’s come out ahead. So now let’s 
look at: 


Mike Ashley, who writes: “‘Settler’s 
Wall is the best of your yarns I’ve 
read since Lillies, though nowhere 
near that one’s equal. I never got 
around to locing the last MOH, and 
so didn’t comment on Leapers, though 
this I didn’t find up to your usual 
standard. But this yarn was quite dif- 
ferent, even though in parts it tended to 
sound a bit like an editorial lecture 
(your style of writing editorials and 
revising your old stories is distinctly 
comparable), and though this idea 
isn’t really new, it was highly read- 
able and thoroughly enjoyable, and 
certainly stood out against the 
others.” 

4b 

“Locing’’, for the benefit ofreaders 
who are not familiar with fantasy 
and science fiction fan’s argot, means 
“writing a letter of comment’’. “Loc” 
is the noun; “to loc” the verb. 

What is helpful here is ‘Reader 
Ashley’s pointing out to me just what 
I was doing. I’m by no means sure 
that I was aware of it at the time. 
Whether this is a good thing to do 
at all is a moot point; but now that 
my tendency to do it has been shown 
me, I have an area of choice that I 
did not have before. In further stories, 
Tl be on the watch not necessarily 
so much either to do it or to avoid 
doing it, but to decide whether it 
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seems appropriate to do it. Right 
now, I know that it will not be ap- 
propriate for one story I have in 
mind to re-work; so if I can avoid 
doing it, Mr. Ashley will have been 
helpful. i 


Mark Owings notes that Settler’s 
Wall ”. . . could maybe have been 
better with fewer obvious references 
to ‘That Place’ (the first was enough 
for anyone who’d understand the 
others), but was generally quite a 
good story.” 

The references were intended to be 
light, suggestive rather than de 
finitive, so that appreciation of the 
story would in no way depend upon 
the reader’s being familiar with Love- 
craft at all, but adding a litte for 
those who were. As to the number 
of references, these were not for the 
purpose of underlining the HPL as- 
pects but to present the obsessive ef- 
fect of the Wall upon Major Settler 
and Thad Wing. 


John Conners notes: “I am 
bothered by a conundrum of sorts 
regarding your Settler’s Wall (by the 
way, I liked your earlier title, The 
Long Wall, much better). The wall 
cannot be walked around and its be 
ginning and end cannot be found 
Yet the road parallels the wall. There- 
fore, in driving to and from the wall, 
our : protagonists must have: en- 
countered an end (or start) to it-else 
they would have never arrived or, 
having arrived, could never depart 
(unless they went across the field 
and into the forest, which, based upon 
the text, they did not do) from the 
wall. Witness the line on page 
64: °... 1 felt a joll, and I’m sure 
the wall began Just a little beyond 
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that’. Did they ever go back to see 
if the wall began there? Most per- 
plexing.” 


If there are any grounds for cail- 
ing the story a ‘‘Lovecraftian” type 
tale, it is not the references to ‘‘ That 
Place” or “A. A.”, but rather the 
concentration of the psychological 
effect of an unknown and alien in- 
telligence upon generally “normal”; 
and reasonably intelligent people. 
This was something that HPL always 
stressed, and in fact insisted as a 
necessity for science fiction worth 
reading or writing. I think that with 
strenuous effort I might have resolved 
all such riddles, but my intention was 
not to do so--and yet, not fall into the 
all-too-common trap of making a 
mystery by making the characters 
behave like utter idiots. My convic- 
tion is that such a phenomenon as 
The Wall would have this type of 
effect upon people, and it was ex- 
pressed differently in the cases of 
those who had lived with the Wall 


‘all their lives, and a couple of stran- 


gers. (It is also implied that the Wall 
was investigated by scientists in the 
late 19th century, and that they 
wound up simply burying the 
question in frustration.) Whether this 
decision on my part is justified is 
something for my critics to decide; 
and certainly I want to avoid doing 
this story again in any form, unless 
there is profitable occasion for yet 
another revision--in which case 
Messers Ashley, Owings, Conners, 
and others will have been helpful 
in suggesting things to consider. 
Which does not mean that I would 
positively accept these suggestions, 
but the area of choice has been 
widened. 


Here, then, we see some of the 
possible uses of readers’ comments, 
outside of momentarily pleasing the 
author. The most satisfactory thing, 
to me, has been that those who said 
why they liked the story indicated 
that they like it for what I consid- 


‘Che Reckoning 


Despite its position in the finals, Max Nugor’s little story was greatly 
appreciated by many of you, the readers, and no voter considered it bad; 
there were no ’’X” votes, and some rated it ’O”. To answer some ques- 
tions: ”’L. M. Montgomery” was the author of Anne of Green Gables, 


among other stories. And although some of you disliked the tale, not 
a few put it in first or second place. The suspense over the lead story 
was maintained to the end, and one more ballot could easily have re 
versed the final standing. Here it is: 

(1) Settler’s Wall, Robert A. W. Lowndes; (2) The Isle of Missing 
Ships, Seabury Quinn; (3) The House of the Living Dead, Harold Ward; 
(4) The Indoor Safari, Max Nugor; (5) The House Party at Smoky 
Island, L. M. Montgomery. 
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Coming Next Issue 


**J was strolling by and noticed the light,’ he said. It did not occur 
to me that there was anything unusual in a stroll at dawn. ‘You are— ?” 
he inquired. : : Pe 

‘***Professor Smith,’ I answered. ‘A friend of Mr. Armand.’ 

“*Then you will be interested in this. I imagine you don’t yet know-’ 

‘*He extended a newspaper to me. It was the morning paper. I read 
the headlines hurriedly: Peter Armand dead. Auto accident. Terribly burned 
and lacerated. Tortures. Hospital. Death. Struck a tree off the road. 
Chaueffer miraculously untouched. Car demolished. 

***T have come for that box’, Eochim said after a minute. ‘It is mine. 
It has been stolen. That is why your friend is now dead. Three centuries 
ago it was stolen from us by one of Shah Jelaad’s men who had come 
with a caravan to buy frankincense from us.’ Eochim glanced down at 
the sprig of flower on his lapel. ‘That man died in the Ruba-el- Khali, 
in the “place of loneliness” upon the desert in horrible torture. To Shah 
Jelaad and to his household the box brought death and misfortune of 
every kind; to him and to his heirs. Peter Armand bought it from a 
Persian knowing it had been stolen from the subterranean treasure coffers 
of a palace in Iraqu. That eunuch is now a leper in Shiraz and Peter 
Armand is dead. The time has come. Itshall repose once more within our 
temple.’ : 

***You are an Eochim,’ I whispered, ‘a priest of Tanit? Where upon 
this earth is Tanit worshipped ?’ 

**The stranger gave me a startled look. ‘How do you know?’ 

***Ah, I know more, Eochim. Much more. That box contains...’ 

‘A repressed cry escaped his lips. But I went on, suddenly enjoying 
his amazement. 

“©The Veil of Tanit! The Zaimph!’ 

**Eochim ran to the box and snatched it under his arm. I laughed... 

**No Eochim. It is not there. The Zaimph is gone. The box is open. 
I have the Veil, Eochim! I am wearing it! It is mine! Shall I show it 
to you. . .?’? I made a movement of my hand toward my shirt front. 
Eochim believed. He fell on his knees with his face to the floor. 


You won't want to miss this strange and usual tale 


THE VEIL OF TANIT 
by Eugene de Rezske 
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ered the right reasons. (It’s discour- 
aging when a reader praises you in 
such a way that you see he had no 
idea at all of what you were trying 
to do!) And this means a great 
deal more than whether the story 
comes out first place in the finals. 


More readers than usual did not 
indicate like or dislike for the cover, 
this time; and with those who did, 


the score sheet currently shows an ; 


exact split between like and dislike. 
This is hardly astonishing, as the 
publisher and I were both distressed 
at an error on the part ofthe printers. 
We asked for light screened yellow 
in the area where you see bright 
yellow; a 50% screen was chosen, 
in the mistaken belief that it would 
produce the effect we had in mind, 
but what happened was that the ink 
filled in to such an extent that 100% 
yellow might as well have been used. 
I still believe that it would have 
looked much better with a light 
screened yellow there. 


Gene D’Orsonga continues: ‘‘Jules 
de Grandin and Samuel Trowbridge, 
be they pure fiction or entities in 
another plane of existance, were out 
of place in The Isle of Missing Ships. 
I could more readily see one of 
Robert E. Howard’s heroes thrashing 
through this adventure than Mr. 
Quinn’s urbane creations. Consider- 
ing that at the time, the author hadn’t 
envisioned a series revolving around 
the Frenchman, it may be possible 
that he was only using his already 
popular characters for a drawing- 
card. No matter, the story works 
well, and is imaginative, engrossing, 
and colorful. It is also the most 
entertaining of the series I have read 
since The Jest of Warburg Tantavul 


in The Phantom Fighter. Favorite 
moment: Goonong Besar offering Dr. 

Trowbridge (who seems dumber here 
than ever) another slice of ‘white 
meat’. 

“IT concur with you that concession 
should be made to non-de Grand- 
inites, and I believe I have a 
workable plan. 

“Ten consecutive issues featuring 
lengthy de Grandin stories, punc- 
tuated by one issue without any de 
Grandin material, BUT the letter 
column being totally devoted to 
scholarly discussions of the French- 
man. This, I feel, will please both 
the enthusiast and the dissenter. 

“A million thanks for The Indoor 
Safari. 1 simply ‘eat up’ this sort of 
tale. Although the actual ‘safari’ was 
brief (too brief I thought at the time), 
I now see that the addition of so 
much as one more sentence would 
have smashed the tenuous simplicity 
of the story... 

“The opening paragraph of The 
House of the Living Dead is the most 
powerful opening I have ever read in 
weird fiction. Also, the scene in which 
the dance of the dead is heldis worthy 
of artists such as Goya, Fuseli, 
or Dore. The long, lop-sided seg- 
ments joining these gems, not tomen- 
tion the ever-present detective (here a 
mixture of Sam Spade and James 
Bond--I can picture Wayne Morris 
doing the honors on film), and the 
horrible semi-cop-out ending, smack- 
ed of Bela Lugosi’s last, unhappy 
cinematic efforts before his death.” 


But don’t you think that the anti- 
de Grandin readers are no less tired 
of reading about de Grandin, too? 
Of course, we should give them their 
innings, but these can just as easily 
come in issues containing a story 
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in the series--in fact, better perhaps, 
since the new reader can see from 
the current exhibit something of what 
is being complained about. Anyway, 
a genuine concession would be an 
issue of total liberty in this respect. 
And at our present rate of publica- 
tion, a break after ten issues would 
mean two and a half years before 
relief. That might be too little and 
too late. 

David Paskow writes: I pur- 
chased The Annotated Sherlock 





Holmes back in April, and can as- 
sure readers of STARTLING MYS- 
TERY STORIES that it is all your 
editorial claims it to be-two beauti- 
ful volumes to browse through and 
dip into time and time again. .. 

“Jules de Grandin remains a 
favorite of mine. Having finished 
reading The Phantom Fighter, and 
re-reading the de Grandin stories 
published in SMS, I feel somewhat 
like I felt upon reading Doyle’s The 
Final Problem for the first time; only 





Have You Missed Any Back Issues of 
STARTLING MYSTERY STORIES 


#1, Summer 1966: Village of the Dead, 
Edward D. Hoch; House of the Hatchet, 
Robert Bloch; Zhe OffSeason, Gerald W. 
Page; The Tell-Tale Heart, Edgar Allan 
Poa, The Lurking Fear, H. P. Lovecraft; 
The Awful Injustice, S. B. H. Hurst; Fer- 
guson's Capsules, August Derleth; The 
Mansion of Unholy Magic, Seabury Quinn. 


#2, Fall 1966: The House of Horror, 
Seabury Quinn; The Men in Black, Jobn 
Brunner; The Strange Case of Pascal, Roger 
Eugene Ulmer; The Witch Is Dead, Edward 
D. Hoch; Doctor Satan, Paul Ernst; The 
Secret of the City, Terry Carr and Ted 
White; The Street (verse), Robert A. W. 
Lowndes; The Scourge of B'Moth,. Betram 
Russell. 


» f3, Winter 1966/67: The Inn of Terror, 
Gaston Leroux; The Other, Robert A. W. 
Lowndes; The Door of Doom, Hugh B 
Cave; A Matter of Breeding, Ralph Hayes; 
Esmereida, Rama Wells; The Trialfor Mur- 
der; Chas. Dickins & Chas. Collins: The 
Blood-Flower, Seabury Quinn. 


#4, Spring 1967: The Tottenham Were- 
wolf, by August Derleth; The Secret of Lost 
Valley, by Robert E. Howard; Medium 
For Justice, by Victor Rousseau; Si Urag 
Of The Tail, by Oscar Cook; The Tempta- 
tion of Harringay, by H. G. Wells; The 
Tenanis of Broussac, by Seabury Quinn. 


#5, Summer 1967: The Gods of East 
and West, Seabury Quinn; The Council 
and The House (verse), Robert A. W. 
Lowndes; Behind the Curtain, Leslie Jones; 
A Game of Chess, Robert Barr: The Man 
From Nowhere, Edward. D.. Hoch; The 
Darkness on Fifth Avenue, Murray Leinster. 


#6, Fall 1967: My Lady of the Tunnel, 
Arthur J. Burks; The Glass Floor, Stephen 
King; Death From Within, Sterling S. Cra- 
mer; A Vision (verse), Robert E. Howard; 
Aim for Perfection, Beverly Haaf, The Dark 
Castle, Marion Brandon; Dona Diabla, 
Anna Hunger; The Druid’s Shadow, Sea- 
bury Quinn. 
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Did You Miss These 
Issues Of 
STARTLING MYSTERY 


STORIES 
#7, Winter 1967/68: The Bride of the 

Peacock, E. Hoffmann Price, Nice Old 
House, Dona Tolson; Those Who Seek, 
Augist Derleth; John Bartine's Watch, Am- 
brose Bierce; The Pet of Mrs. Lilith, Robert 
Barbour Johnson; The Man.Who Chained 
the Lightning, Paul Ernst. 


#8, Spring 1968: The White Lady Of 
The Orphanage, Seabury Quinn; The Gray 
Peoplé, John Campbell Haywood; And 
Then No More, Jay Tyler; The Endocrine 
Monster, R. Anthony; The Return of the 
Sorcerer, Clark Ashton Smith; The Thiee 
From The Tom}, Edmond Hamilton. 


#9, Summer 1968: The Black Mass, 
Col. S. P. Meek; The Last Archer, Earl 
Peirce, Jt.; The Sight of Roses, Jay Tyler; 
Webbed Hands, Ferdinand Berthoud; 
Acrophobia (verse), L. Sprague de Camp; 
Hollywood Horror, Paul F-rnst. 


#10, Fall 1968: The House of the Living 


Dead, Harold Ward; The Indoor Safari, 
Nax Nugor, The House Party at Smoky 
Island, L. M. Montgomery; Settler's Wall, 
Robert A. W. Lowndes; The Isle of Missing 
Ships, Seabury Quinn. 


ALI, Winter 1968/69. Wolf Hollow Bub- 
bles, David H. Keller, M.D.; Ars. Kaye, 
Beverly Haaf; The Haunter of the Ring, 
Robert E. Howard; The Vengeance of India, 
Seabury Quinn; fer Sunset, Philip Hazle- 
ton; The Ship of Silent Men, Philip M. 
Visher; The Whisperer (verse) Robert A. 
W. Lowndes. 
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with Doyle, I was unaware that 
Holmes would return. With de Grand- 
in, I know there are other stories; but 
SMS is the only readily available 
source-and you’ve cut down toevery 
other issue appearance for the good 
Doctor. The Dr. Satan series, for all 
its gore, pales in both plot and char- 
acterization beside Quinn’s de Grand- 
in. Consider this a plea for more 
de Grandin, maybe in alternating 
issues of both STARTLING MYS- 
TERY STORIES and MAGAZINE 
OF HORROR, so as not to deluge 
readers of one magazine with too 
much de Grandin. With this arrange 
ment, you could print at least five 
de Grandin stories per year, with no 
two appearing at the same time, nor 
any appearing in two consecutive 
issues of the same title.” 


Under our present schedule, MOH 
and SMS appear in the same month 
twice a year, sothe maximum number 
of de Grandin stories that could be 
published, according to your sug- 
gestion, is five-it’s alsothe minimum. 
Whether the suggestion should be 
followed at all is something else. 


Mike Ashley continues: “The In- 
door Safari is one of the best new 
stories you’ve published so far. Per- 
haps I should’ve guessed how it 
would end, but I didn’t and I was 
pleasantly surprised. 

“The House Party at Smoky 
Island read more like a newspaper 
than any other kind, and although 
it was well written, I must admit it 
was rather boring for the little it 
really offered. Who was L. M. Mont- 
gomery, anyway?... 

“Friend de Grandin was back in 
his usual loquacious manner—though 
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MAKE YOUR 


not so bad this time. By that I don’t 
mean the story was not so bad--the 
stories are usually of a high quality 
and this was no exception. A good 
plot and story-line, even if with no 
supernatural undertones. But I’m 
afraid that, over the successive 
issues, de Grandin’s somewhat ego- 
tistical verbosity has become rather 
irksome. Doyle always handled 
Holmes well, so that he never became 
quite so pedantic, or if he did, he 
always was amusingly so. But de 
Grandin has become—not conceited, 
but in that fray. His sudden ability 
to tackle a shark with almost gay 
abandon seemed out of character to 
me. De Grandin’s best quality is his 
shameless murder ofanyone hethinks 
unfit to live, and for that reason and 
the usual worthiness of plot, I like 
to read these stories occasionally. 
But let’s see some more of Quinn’s 
marvels other than de Grandin. They 
have been all too few lately.” 


Since a good percent of those who 
do not like deGrandin are none 
theless fond of Mr. Quinn’s other 
stories, it would seem that this were 
an excellent argument against Mr. 
D’Orsogna’s suggestion above, thus 
reserving MOH for various fine stories 
by Seabury Quinn, outside of the 
de Grandin-Trowbridge series, which 
many readers would like to see in 
any case. 


Mark Owings continues: "The /sle 
of Missing Ships: | somewhat regret 
the absence of a real fantasy clement, 
but it’s still very much of deGrandin. 
If, as you suggest, Seabury Quinn 
was only a medium (or better, a 
filter) for Trowbridge, then he is 
certainly a medium rare.” 


WORKOUTS 
 EASIER/ 


If you find yourself “dragging” through 
your workouts because of a lack of energy 
or pep, then you need TM’S WHEAT GERM 
Olu! —now in cortvenient, easy-te-take 
capsule formi 





TM’S WHEAY GERM OIL is the richest known 
source of natural vitamin E and jn addi- 
tion is fortified with vitamin A from natural 
carotene. It is these vital, highly nutritional 
plements that help give you more endur- 
ance, more strength and more pep to go 
through your workouts! 


NO-RISK OFFER/ 


Try TM’S WHEAT GERM OIL for 30 days 
and feel the difference in yourgelf. Then, if 
after taking it, you don’t have more pep, 
more energy and more enthusiasm for 
training, return the empty bottle for a 
full refund—no strings attached! m-«., 







BEST BUY! | 


Each TM WHEAT GERM 
OIL capsule contains more 
wheat germ oi! then: you 
tan get -in any other! It 
takes % Ib. of fresh whole 
wheat to make up just 
one capsule. 


ORDER TODAY/ 


TOMORROW'S MAN, Dept. M-12 


119 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10003 
Enclosed Is $4.50. Send me 100 capsules ef 
ee NATURAL WHEAT GERM OIL es described 
@. 


(Canadian and foreign orders add 10% te prices) 


Neme i 10 s08 e@eebone 
(please print carefully) 


(Me C. O. B.'s) 
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John Conners continues: “‘The de 
Grandin stories impress me as often 
a bit unbalanced. Following a great 
build-up, loaded with seemingly in- 
surmountable odds against our hero, 
the climax often strikes me as dis- 
proportionately abrupt and un- 
realistically simple, and hence dis- 
appointing. Does anyone else get 
this impression, or is it only me?” 


Richard Grose writes: I fear I 
erred in a letter I wrote some time 
ago and which you printed in the 
Fall SMS. To my utter chagrin, I 
find my memory has played me false. 
I stated that Farnswroth Wright was 
the editor of CASKET ANDSUNNY- 
SIDE, the journal of morticians. In 
truth, it was Seabury Quinn, who once 
edited the magazine. I’m usually very 
careful about references, and this is 
a good lesson for me.” 


It’s a lesson for me, too, because I 
read your letter, and transcribed part 
of it, and proof-read it, without once 
remembering that the attribution to 
Farnsworth Wright had to be wrong. 


Bob Barnett writes: “A few years 
ago, while reading TIME, or some 
such magazine, I seem to have read 
that a number of further adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan 
Doyle, had been uncovered. I was 
mildly interested and then forgot it. I 
did think, I recall, that perhaps this 
was a hoax. Something like ‘lost’ 
examples of paintings by old masters, 
or other writings by famous authors 
who had been otherwise milked dry 
by publishers who needed further 
titles. In the case of Sherlock Holmes, 
it is possible that someone else did 


try, to emulate Doyle and pass the 
results off as Doyle’s. We do know 
that Solar Pons (re Derleth) exists, 
but of course Derleth did not try to 
steal the name of Sherlock Holmes, 
although Derleth could pass along 
the results as bona-fide Doyle if only 
he would steal Sherlock’s name. El- 
lery Queen also is capable of such 
plagiarism.” 

A pastiche, such as August Der- 


, leth, Ellery Queen, and many others 


have done in relation to Sherlock 

Holmes, is not a plagiarism. Plagia- 

rism is the theft of someone else’s 

story—either verbatim or substantially 
paraphrased—and presented as your 
own. Forging a Sherlock Holmes 
story signed by Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle would be a hoax; and one 

such hoax was successful in the late 

40s, when COSMOPOLITANmaga- 
zine published The Case ofthe Man 

Who was Wanted as a “new” story 

by Sir Arthur. In the 50s, Adrian 

Conan Doyle (Sir Arthur’s son) wrote 

a number of pastiches, both by him- 

self and in collaboration with John 
Dixon Carr; and this series of twelve 

was published as The Exploits of 
Sherlock Holmes—but not as by Sir 

Arthur. Each story was based upon 

some case Watson refers to in the 

conan—the authentic body of Holmes 

stories. 

No further manuscripts of pur- 
portedly unpublished Sherlock 
Holmes stories have been found, so 
any rumors of such lie in the same 
category as rumors of unpublished 
Jules de Grandin stories by Seabury 
Quinn. Both Doyle and Quinn sold 
each story about their popular char- 
acters as soon as they wrote them, 
and neither could keep up with the 
demand for them. RAWL 


The Editor's Page 


(Continued from page 7) 


81 starts a episode wherein Dupin’s 
skill in induction and deduction is 
demonstrated, startling the narrator 
with a comment which would seem to 
indicate that Dupin could read the 
narrator’s thoughts. Sherlock 
Holmes, you will remember, startled 
Dr. Watson at their first meeting, and 
Watson later compares Holmes to 
Dupin. Whereupon: “Sherlock 
Holmes rose and lit his pipe. ‘No 
doubt you think you are compliment- 
ing me in comparing me to Dupin,’ 
he observed. ‘Now, in my opinion, 
Dupin was a very inferior sort of 
fellow. That trick of his of breaking 
in on his friends’ thoughts after a 
quarter hour’s silence is really very 
showy and superficial. He had some 
analytical genius, no doubt; but he 
was by no means sucha phenomenon 
as Poe seemed to imagine.” (A Study 
in Scarlet) 

But as Michael Harrison notes 
in his essay on Dupin (Dupin: the 
Reality Behind the Fiction”, in The 
Exploits of the Chevalier Dupin—see 
the book review section for further 
comment.), Doyle is really drawing 
a red herring across the reader’s 
path, hoping thus to distract him 
from the size of the debt he actually 
owes to Poe, and, in this first story, 
to The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
in particular. As Harrison indicates, 
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Doyle was just beginning at that 
time, and was worried about being 
dismissed as a mere imitator of Poe; 
had he started writing about Sher- 
lock Holmes after he was well estab- 
lished, he might have been more 
generous. (Later in A Study in Scar- 
let, Holmes tells Watson that his is a 
unique profession: the world’s first 
consulting detective. After all, Dupin 
was a fictional character, youknow! ) 


It is not until the bottom of page 
83 that we get to the crime; Dupin 
and the narrator see an account 
“Extraordinary Murders’? in the 
evening paper. However, the material 
between the start of the story proper, 
at the bottom of the outside column 
of page 80, and this point, is not 
superfluous, however awkward some 
of the attempts to make Dupin him- 
self seem extraordinary. The two 
friends follow the accounts for.atime, 
then, when the arrest of a particular 
person is announced, Dupin asks the 
narrator’s opinions. He replies: “I 
could merely agree with all Paris 
in considering them an insoluble 
mystery. I saw no means by which 
it would be possible to trace the mur- 
derer.” 

We shall see later on in the story, 
that the narrator, while not adept at 
ratiocination to anything like the ex- 
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tent of Dupin, is nonetheless able to 
observe and ask intelligent questions. 
The difference between Dupin andthe 
narrator in these tales is nowhere 
near the difference between Holmes 
and Watson. Of course our detective 
must be ahead of his Boswell (other- 
wise the story might as well bewritten 
from the viewpoint of the detective 
himself), but the difference between 
Dupin and the narrator in Poe’s 


tales, and between Holmes and Wat- | 


son, is particularly interesting. Poe 
was writing for a class of readers 
who, on the whole, were far better 
educated and addicted to thought 
than the general public for whom 
Doyle wrote. The magazines to which 
Poe contributed were read by the 
“gentle” class, and only incidently 
here and there by members of the 
general populace. But in the late 
19th century England, the popular 
magazines, though priced beyond the 
means of the lower classes for the 
most part (the so-called penny dread 
fuls, etc., were for this group) hada 
much broader circulation. It was not 
Doyle’s need, but also the reader’s 
need, in order to see how extraor- 
dinary Holmes was, that required 
Watson to be rather lazy-minded and 
decidedly slow on the uptake--outside 
of his profession, that is. 

The beautiful thing about 
Holmes’ line, “You know my 
methods, Watson.’’, was that Watson 
really did know Holmes’ methods: 


but he didn’t know he knew them. 

Whether consciously or not, Doyle 
used a technique which was perfectly 
appropriate for his general reader- 
ship. He makes Watson a little: 
stupider and slower on the uptake 
than the reasonably well informed 
and alert reader, so that, while per- 
haps rarely able to beat the Great 
Detective to the solution of the mys- 
tery, at least he’s better than Watson. 
In respect to acumen, later authors 
have made their narrators pretty 
much either the Watson cr the col- 
league of Dupin sort: Agatha 
Christie’s Captain Hastings (whom 
she dropped after awhile, for good 
reason) is more stupid than Watson; 
Archie Goodwin, while not up to 
Nero Wolfe’s level, is in the more 
intelligent bracket. 

Sherlock Holmes and Hercule 
Poirot both tell their Boswells that 
they inspire genius, and we must 
suspect that one reason they are 
really quite fond of them is that the 
two masters can appear so brilliant 
by comparison; in their hearts, they 


. both realize that they aren’t as won- 


derful as their “‘friend and colleague” 
thinks they are, for all the flagrant 
egotism of Holmes and: Poirot. On 
the other hand, while Nero Wolfe 
has a certain fondness for Good 
win, he keeps Archie around, because 
Archie is alert, intelligent, and use- 
ful; Archie, then, is the Poe rather 
than the Doyle type of narrator. 


THE READER IS WARNED! 


that while we have all back issues of SMS right now, the 


supply won’t last forever. A number of MOH readers 
waited too long to fill out missing numbers. Don’t let 


it happen here. 
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We now come to a discussion, in 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, of the 
police and their limitations. ‘‘The 
Parisian police, so much extolled for 
acumen, are cunning, but no more. 
There is no method in their proceed- 
ings, beyond the method of the 
moment... The results attained by 
them are not unfrequently surprising, 
but, for the most part, are brought 
about by simple diligence and 
activity. When these qualities are un- 
availing, their schemes fail.” 

There is, in these tales, a certain 
amount of competition and rivalry 
between Dupin and G--, the Perfect of 
Police, but neither is really contempt- 
uous of the other. Dupin respects the 
police on their level of competence, 
and acknowledges readily that they 
can do better than he can on most 
crimes—simply because most crimes 
are very ordinary affairs, perpetrated 
by people with little imagination, and 
thus readily susceptible to diligence 
and cunning. But when the police 
are up against the extraordinary 
crime, the criminal with both 
intelligence and imagination, their 
methods are often inadequate. Poe 
does not lean heavily on exalting 
Dupin by presenting G~and the 
police as imbeciles. 

Sherlock Holmes, on the other 
hand, is usually at logger-heads with 
Scotland Yard, and rarely has 
a good word for Lestrade, and the 
others. Lestrade, etc., quite humanly, 
resent Holmes’ airs (in addition to 
the fact that he’s there in the’ first 
place, itself to be taken as something 
of an insult), though they cannot 
always withhold grudging respect for 
him; and eventually, Scotland Yard 
men will mourn his apparent death. 

Agatha Christie plays it both 
ways. Poirot already has the respect 


of the police on both sides of the 
channel before the time of the first 
case that Captain Hasting records 
(The Mysterious Affair at Styles,) but 
at times has difficulty with a particu- 
lar police detective, (Giraud--Murder 
on the Links) who considers him a 
conceited has-been. Miss Marple 
never has trouble with the police; to 
criticize them would be out of char- 
acter for her. Willard Huntington 
Wright (S. S. van Dine) wrote The 
Benson Murder Case as a burlesque, 
so the police are utter idiots. In later 
cases, Philo Vance gets along better 
with District Attorny Markham and 
Sergeant Heath, as Wright began to 
find that he enjoyed writing murder 
mysteries and becomes less satirical, 
but I don’t recall that the police ever 
go beyond the simplest level of com- 
petence in the series. Nero Wolfe and 
Archie Goodwin are in an endless 
feud with police authorities, who are 
constantly trying to get Wolfe’s ti 

cense revoked. Sir Henry Merrivale’s 
particular character tag is that he's 
a clown as well as a genius; in gen- 
eral, though, my memory of John 
Dickson Carr’s novels is that heleans 

more toward the Poe method ofhand- 
ling the police than the Doyle. Father 
Brown, as a priest, renders under 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s. 

But all the outstanding detectives 
of fiction, who appear in a series of 
novels, that is, follow Poe in one 
respect: the murder or mystery is an 
extraordinary one, not susceptible to 
the usual routine of diligence and cun- 
ning, which, at its best, results in the 
solution of most crimes. (Or did, at 
least, before ultra-liberal  inter- 
pretations of the law, etc.; reversed 
the odds against law-breaking) I 
have, admittedly, presented a judg- 
ment.disguised as a definition above: 
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my definition of outstanding fictional 
detectives are those who appear in 
cases of extraordinary crimes, requir- 
ing the methods of a Dupin, a Sher- 
lock Holmes, a Poirot, a Father 
Brown, etc. It excludes crime stories, 
where the only extraordinary element 
is the amount of violence, stupidity, 
and sordidness that can be strung 
out before a simple and uninterest- 
ing “mystery” is solved. (Blood and 
horror, ete., are not barred ipso facto; 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue is 
as gruesome as any of the mindless 
gangster epics. ) 

Dupin draws different conclusions 
than did the police from the facts 
available, one of which is that there 
is something to be observed at the 
scene of the crime which the police did 
not notice. We do not know yet 
whether this was because something 
right under their eyes got by them, 
or they failed to look for something 
which no one would have noticed. 
These are two different things, and 
Poe and his followers would employ 
them, both singly and in com- 
bination. We also have here another 
element: when it is necessary for the 
detective to observe first hand. As 
we shall see later, Poe has Dupin 
solve one case without stirring from 


his chair. 
In the short story, we often find 


detectives who arrive at the solution 
by sheer ratiocination. Miss Marple 
does this in The Tuesday Club Mur- 
ders (thirteen short stories), as well as 
a number of others. For novel length 
cases, however, she has to get 
around. Sherlock Holmes, for all his 
pipesmoking and deductions from 
the armchair, is highly active in chas- 
ing down clues. Poirot scorns legwork 
that a police detective can do just as 
well, gets others to do most of the 


" sniffing, and relies upon his gray 


cells--after, of course, getting every- 
one involved to talk as much as they 
can. (About anything at all, not 
necessarily answering direct questions 
related to the crime, etc.) Father 
Brown goes around a bit, but is more 
of a Dupin than a Holmes. Nero 
Wolfe is a deceiver. Mr. Stout would 
give us the impression that he never 
goes out, but it is astonishing in how 
many of the cases Wolfe actually 
does leave his quarters; nonetheless, 
his is the ‘‘gray cells” method; Archie, 
and subordinate private detectives 
such as Saul Panzer, gather the 
needed information; and if you enjoy 
the series at all, then the final session 
in Wolfe’s study never fails to thrill 
and rarely to bring forth some sur- 
prises, even if you have properly 
spotted the culprit. 

Dupin’s investigation of the scene 
of the crime results in his discovering 
what he was looking for, an ingress 
to the murder room which was not 
considered possible at all. He knows 
now what he seeks, as well as the 
type of person he seeks; he arranges 
for the person to come to him, rather 
than going out to look for the party. 
We have a private confrontation, a 
confession, and Dupin’s report to the 
police which results in the release of 
the man who had been arrested and 
charged with the crime. 

I had intended to cover all three 
of the Dupin stories this time, but I 
see that space is running out. Rather 
than curtail comments upon The 
Mystery of Marie Roget and The 
Purloined Leiter, Yll continue this 
discussion in our next issue. Mean- 
while, turn to the book review de 
partment for comment on Mr. 
Harrison’s volume of pastiches. 
RAWL 
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